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SUNDAY. 



The Omnipresence of God, and the practical in/er- 

encesfirom it, 

*' O Lord, thou hast searched me out, and known 
me: thou kDOwest.my dowu-sittiug and mine up* 
rising : thou art about my path and abont my hed» 
and spiest out all my ways." 

How tme, how astonishing is this thought! 
Almighty God, my Maker, is ever preneut with m«. 
He IS infinite in being, and, therefore, must he 
every where : he is infinite in knowledge, and* 
therefore, every thing must be known to him. NO: 
creature is too inconaidenble for his notice, v«ha i* 



•»a\^A«w «*•«%» 



more than the rest, either out of 
for their goodness and kindness, 
rence for their greater wisdom an( 
of interest, as being capable of doir 
or hnrt*. All these motives of th( 
are joined in him. His excelleu 
thought can conceive: whatever 
good, or amiable in the world, flc 
its source : in him is all greatness 
wisdom and knowledge; every tl 
rions, awful, venerable : my houi 
upon hipiy and all my expectat' 
eternity to come.- From him I I 
life, my being, evety power and £e 
body. Every innocent delight I e 
in every danger, he is my present 
but his could guide me safely thn 
mazes of life. Hitherto his pra 
fully watched over me, and his n{ 
me up: and, through ^all my fut 
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we must all have appeared before an all-seeing 
God of iofiuite justice and hotiness, without secu- 
rity of being considered otherwise than as objects 
of displeasure : > but we know that he looks upon us 
now as objects of the tenderest mercy. He invites 
us to '' pour out our hearts before him/* at all 
times ; *' to call upon him in the time of trouble^^ 
** to lG>ok unto him, and be saved." O my sonl^ 
in all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths. ^ 

Let me then ask myself, as in his sight, what 
is the general ttirn of my temper, and disposition 
of my mind ? My most trifling words and actions 
are observed by him ; and every thought is naked 
to his eye. Could I suppose the king, or any the 
greatest person I have any knowledge of, were 
i^thin reach of observing my common daily behfi- 
yiour, though unseen by me, should I not be very 
particularly careful to preserve it, in every respect, 
decent and becoming ? Should I allow myself in 
any little froward humours ? Should I not be 
ashamed to appear peevish and ill-natured ? Should 
I use so much as one harsh or unhandsome expres- 
sion even to my equal, or my meanest inferior, 
even were I ever so much provoked? Much less 
should I behave irreverently to my parents or supe- 
riors. This awful Being, in whom I live and move, 
and from whom no obscurity can hide me, by whom 
the very hairs of my head are all numbered ; he 
knows the obligations of every relation in life ; he 
sees, in their full light, the reciprocal duties of 
parents and children, of husbands and wives, of 



MONDAY. 



the impnmemerU of Time, and S^f EjfamkkUhn. ^ 

«• Blbssed are they that do hunger and thinft 
after righteousness.** Our Lord abd Saviour has 
pronounced this blesse<1nes.s, and, through hi^ 
grace, I hope to partake of it. Hunger and thirst 
naturally prompt us to seek, without delay, the 
means of satisfying them; What then is the fobfl 
of the mind ? Wholesome instruction'and religions 
meditation. If then I sincerely do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, I ^hall be frequently 
(eeding my mind with pious books and thoughts; 
I shall make the returns of these meals as I'egular 
as I can, and seldom shall I find any necessity strong 
enough to make me miss them a whole day togcf- 
tber. But then it ought to be rememl>ered, too, 
that even these, the best hours of my life, ought 
never to encroach upon the duties and employ* 
ments of my station, whatever they may be. Am I 
in a superior station of life ? My duty then, pro- 
bably, takes in a large compass; and I am account- 
able to my Maker for all those talents entrusted - 
#ith me by him, for the benefit of my fellow- 
creatores. I must not think Of living to mytolf 
lione, or devoting tliat tim^ to imitate the employ- 
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meut of augela, which was givai me for the serfice 
of men. Religitm muat be my chief end and my 
beat delightj it most regulate all I think or do: 
bat whaltTCr my atation is, I maac fulfil all its 
duties. Have I leiaore and genioe ? I must gire a 
dne portion of my time to the eleguit improvements 
of life; to Ihe Btudy of those acieccea that are an 
ornament to haman nature ; to euch things as may 
make me amiable and engaging to all whom I cmi' 
verse with; thai, by any means, 1 may win them 
oTcr to religion and goodnese : for if I am alwaya 
«hnt up in my closet, and apead my time in nothing 
but exerdsea oT devotion, 1 ahall be looked upon aa 
moroae and hypocritical, and be-disregarded aa nae- 
lesa In the world. When this life is. ended, we 
hare'a whole eternity before ns to spend. in thoee 
noblett employments and highest delights : but 
man, in Ibis low sjate of mortality, pays Ibe moM 
acceptable obedience to God, by aerving hia fellow- 



. Perhaps all these considerations are wide from 
iny case. So far from haringleisure upon my handi, 
1 hare scarce a moment free fiom the neceasary 
engagementa of busiaesa and bodily labour: while 
I am working hard for bread for myself and my b- 
mily, or attending ^hgently the conunauda of aatrlct 
master, to whom I am justly accountable for erery 
hoar 1 have, bow can I find frequent opportunitiea 
for studying Ihe word of God, or much time to 
spend in devont meditation 1 Why, happily, macb 
is not required, provided I make the best uae of 
what little I have. Some ^nie I must needs have 
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OD Sandays, and this I may improve : I may dilU 
gently attend to wluit I hear at church; I may 
examine whether my own practice is conformable 
to what I am there taaght ; and 1 may spend some 
hoars in that day, either in good discoarse wHh 
soeh as are able to instruct me, or in reading sudi 
religious books as are put into my hands. SclU 
enough will be left for cheerful conversation and 
plettaant walks. 'Why should either of them be the 
less cheerful, for a mixture of religious thoughts ? 
What, indeed, is there so gladdening as they are? 
Be my state ever so mean and toilsome, as a 
Christian, if, indeed, I liehave like one, I am equal 
to the greatest monarch upon earth. Be my mit* 
fortunes and sorrows never so severe, as a Chrlf- 
tiau, I can look beyond death to an eternity of 
happiness, of happiness certain and Unsp^aki^le. 
These thoughts, therefore, I should keep upon my 
mind through the whole week ; they should be the 
amusement of my labour, and the relief of my wea- 
riness : and when my heart is thus ready, I shall 
gladly take every opportunity to sing and i^ve 
praise. I shall awake early to worship that God, 
who is my defence and my delight; and I shall 
dose every evening with prayer and thanksgiving' to 
•him, whose " ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all whose paths are peace." Whenever I can have 
a quarter of an hour to spare from the necessaiY 
business, and the (at fit times) as necessary relaxa- 
tions of life, which, while they are innocent, mo- 
derate, and reasoutdile, will never be disapproved 
•by tliat good Oed who has created every thing tluit 
•U comely and pleasant in the world,- and invites- as 

B 2 
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to rejoice and do good all the days of oar life — ^whei 
I have any spare time, I shall gladly spend it in 
reading, with reverence and attention, some por- 
tions of the Bible. In all my common conversa- 
tion, I shall have my eye continually up to him, 
who alone can direct my paths to happiness and 
improvement, and crown ail my endeavours with 
the best success : I- shall try to be something the 
better for every scene of life I am engaged in; to 
be something the wiser for every day's conversation 
and experience : and let me not fear, but that if I 
daily thus faithfully strive to grow in holiness and 
goodness, be my growth at the present never so im- 
perceptible, 1 *' shall in due time arrive at the 
measure of the fulness of stature in Christ.*' 

■ I 

( 

That I may/be the better for the last twenty-four 
hours, let me examine a little what temper I have 
been in all that time. In general, perhaps, I can 
recollect nothing much amiss in it; but let me 
descend to particulars : things are often very faulty, 
tl)^t appear, at first sight, very trifling. Perhaps I 
have so fond a conceit of myself, as to think, that I 
can never be in the wrong. Has any uneasiness 
happened in the family this last day ? Perhaps I 
think the fault was wholly in others, and the right 
entirely on my side : but ought I not to remember, 
that, in all disputes, there is generally some fault 
on both sides ? Perliaps^they began :--but did not 
I carry' it on ?— They gave the provocation : — ^but 
did not I take it?»-Am not I too apt to imagine 
that it would be mean entirely to let a quarrel drop, 
when I have a fair opportunity to reason, and argue. 
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and reproach ; to vindicate my injured merit, and 
assert my right ? Yet is this agreeable to the pre- 
cepts and example of him, " who, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again ?" Is it agreeable to his 
commands, who has charged me, if my broth^ 
trespass against me, to forgive him, not seven times 
only, bat seventy times seven ? Is it agreeable to 
that Christian doctrine, which exhorts us, not to 
think of ourselves highly, but soberly, as we ought 
to think ; and that, in lowliness of mind, every one 
should think others better than himself? And, 
alas, how often do I think this disrespect, though a 
slight one, provoking to me! This situation, though 
a happy one, not good enough for me I How often 
have 1 had in my month that wise maxim, that a 
worm, if it is trod upon, will turn again ! Wretch 
that I am, shall I plead the example of a vile worm 
of the earth for disobeying the commands of my 
Saviour, with whom I hope hereafter to sit in hea- 
venly places ? ♦ 

* It U proper to obierve, that this excellent illustration 
of Uiese unchristian passions, though expressed in the first 
ptnon, conveys no sort of idea of the mild and hunlde 
disposition of the writer beactelf. 



The Duty ^ conttant E\ 

** I MUST work the work of I^ 
wUle it is day." — If our biesset 
gVMt and exccUent, was, when 
Bfttarey so far from being exen 
•eral law of nature imposed on < 
iM his race, who is there amon 
flead an exemption ? The dutj 
two-fold : Arst, as we are acti? 
ittgs, iU would it become us to s: 
lenoe, and sleep away an useless 
tiTity and extensive usefulness 
of a spiritual being : the great 
finitely active. ''My Father \ 
filth our Saviour, '* and I w« 
fious degrees, all the orders o 
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ness*; but guilty fdlleu man is peculiarly born ta 
labour and to trouble. Equally just and ineidiiil 
was the doom pronounced to Adam, " lu the sweal 
of thy face thou shalt eat bread." Human nature,, 
corrupted and depraved by the fall of our first pa« 
rents, would be incapable of employing ease and 
leisure to any happy purposes. Greatly do we need 
constant employment to keep us out of the reach of 
those temptations from within and from without^ 
that in idleness particularly assualt us : greatly do 
we need to have much of our minds taken up with 
perpetual attention to necessary business and 
hourly duty, that they may not prey too miichupon 
themselves. Labour and pain are the necessary, 
though unpalatable medicine of our souls. Sh^ 
we refuse to follow the prescription of that heavenly 
Physiciaiu who driMik the bitterest cup for us ? ToU 
and trouble are the just puoishments of guilty hu- 
ata nature : shall we rebel against our awfiil 
Judge ? Activity and employment are the law of 
our being : and shall we not obey our sovereign 
Ruler, our great and good Creator ? 

What theti is my proper business and employ- 
ment, that I may set diligently to it ? In most sta- 
tioBS of life, this is too evident to be asked : and.it 
is equally certain^ that every station, even the very 
highest, has its proper work and labour, which 
whoever performs not to the utmost of his power, 
is a wicked and slothful servant ; for we have all a 
Master in Heaven. 

Come> then^ my heart, let us cheerfully «i^ ^XvcnX 
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oar basiuess : be it study and improvement of the 
mind, toil of the body, or indastiy of the hands ; 
be it care of onr &milics, and domestic aflftirs ; be' 
it care of the public, and distribution of justice ; be 
it care of our neighbours, and charity to the poor ; 
be it education of children, instruction of the ig- 
aorant, attendance on the sick, culture of the 
gronnd, defence of our country : whatever it be, 
let u8«do it diligently and heartily, asnnto the Lord, 
and not unto men.- As subjects, children, servants, 
let US obey our^mlers, parents, masters; and if it 
be the will of Providence to disable us, for the pre- 
sent, from all active service, by confining us in 
chambers of sickness, in a weak and useless state, 
let us se^ the example of an uncomplaining sub- 
Hiission and cheerful resignation ; and let patience, 
at least, *< have its perfect work." 

This submissive, this humble, this obedient dis- 
position, is poverty of spirit : we ought to think 
DOthing beneath us, nor to desire any thing but 
what is allotted to us : we ought to imagine nothing 
our own, and surely, therefore, not our time : yet 
bow apt are we to think it quite a hardship put 
upon us, if any small portion of it is to be spent 
disagreeably, and if we have not hours, and days, 
and years, to indulge in careless idleness and giddy 
pleasure ! 

Among other works, that of reforming my tem- 
per is surely a most necessary one : let me, there- 
fore, take myself a little to task. How have I be- 
haved the last day ? 
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I have not, perhaps, been positively out of hu- 
mour: but have I guarded my disposition against 
every failing ? Have I not indulged a nice fancy, in 
taking some disgust at any of those that I converse 
with ; which, trifling as it seems at present, may, 
in time, quite alienate our minds from one another ? 
A disagreeable look or manner too often gives a 
pregadice against persons who are really deserving. 
'— Let me be upon my guard against such prejudices : 
let me overlook all trifling inflrmities in others; 
but let me spare them the pain and difficulty of 
having many such to overlook in me : let me ob» 
serve, in everything, a perfect cleanliness and neat- 
ness ; for nothing is so disgustful as the contrary : 
let me be mild and civil, moderate and discreet in 
all my ways of speaking : let my behaviour always 
be easy and obliging, natural and unaffected : let 
me always preserve, as much as I can, even uil<fer 
severe trials, a cheerful pleasing countenance : and, 
among other things, let me try to avoid, as much' 
as possible, falling into those little foolish tricks 
and peculiarities, which every body is so apt tdac- 
qoire, without even percdving it : I cannot help 
seeing in others how disagreeable they are^ though 
in them I ought as little as possible to attend to it. 
Bnt let me watch myself a little, and discover, in 
Older to reform whatever I may have in me that 
makes me less agreesd)le, and therefore less useful, 
in society. 
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WEDNESDAY. 



On the humble and religtaus Ef^ojfmmit 9/ the 
Bleuingt of L\fe, 



** AtTD God Baw every thing that he had made, and 
iiehold, it was very good." 



S«ch was the face of things at the ereatiou: 
«very view that could be taken, was a view of order 
«nd beauty, of happiness and pleasure. Too sooo, 
by the frailty and by the guilt of naan, this happy 
;itate was changed; and through sin, death and 
.misery entered into the world: every part of oar 
woiid was affected by the general disorder: tbe 
earth produced thorns and thistles : the seascNM 
beeame . unfavourable : the beasts grew wild a^i 
4Mnige : and hence sprung a necessity of labour and 
Mif-^defence. Toil and weariness must be its na* 
tural consequence to bodies now become mortd 
and corruptible : pain and sickness, the infirmitiM 
of old age, the fear of death, and sufferings both for 
ourselves and our friends, with all that variety if 
evils that burthen human life ; — all are the sad 
effects of sin. The disorder of our minds, the 
vehemence of our passions, the dimness of our nil* 
derstandings, those tendencies to evil, which even 
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the best people, at some times, must feel strongly 
workiug in their bosoms, are the bitter fruits of 
the original corruption of human nature in the first 
of men, our common parent. Hence, surely, we 
should draw the strongest motives of humility, and 
throw ourselves down, in the deepest abasement of 
soul, before that God of holiness, in whose *' sight 
the heavens are not pure, and who chargeth hui 
angels with folly." *' How much more man, which 
is a worm, and the son of man, which is a worm ?*' 
Unassisted human nature could not be in a more 
perfect state than our first parents were created; 
infinitely superior, certainly, to whatever we can 
imagine of good or excellent among ourselves : if 
they were such frail, such wretched creatures, ^ud 
so soon forfeited their very beings— <jipod God ! 
theu what is the very best of us ? '^ Let our; con- 
fusion be ever before us :" ** Let the shame of our 
face cover us." ? . ... 



/, 



Strange it may, seem, after these considerations, 
to mention a hattpy* and cheerful enjoyment of our 
beiojf, as a serious and important duty. Many good 
per^us, who have .deeply dwelt on this dark view 
of pur mortal- state, have represented it as utterly 
unfit :aiid sinful for such creatures, in such a worlds 
to think of any thing bat suffering and mourning : 
but as sure as our heavenly Paiher is good to all, 
and' peculiarly so to us, his helpless new-adopted 
children, so surdy they ar»>widely mistaken. The 
blessed promise of our redemption was uttered in. 
the «ame moment with the doom of our mortality, 
^nd from that moment all was good again : pain^. 
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and suffering, and sorrow, bebame remedies to ciitt 
dor cormpted nsttare ; temptations, but a purifying 
fire to prove and to refine our virtue ; and death, a 
kind release from toil, a liappy admis&ion into i 
better paradise. Through our blessed Saviour, W6 
have obtained the grace of God to guide us in all 
our ways, and to support us under all onr distressed! : 
trough him, in him, we have every thing thitk 
can make lis happy, unless we wilfully de.«troy oar> 
sdves. ''Rejoice then in the Lord, all ye righteous; 
be thankfol, all ye who are true of heart.'* 

Serious and careful, indeed, we ought to be, 
watchful and diligent, humble and submissive ; re^ 
fleeting deeply on the frailty and vileness of our 
nature, and the important, the eternal intereift, 
that depends on this our short, and very uiicertaiti 
time of trial here : in this sense we ought to ^ work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling," and 
even to ** rejoice before the Lord with reverence." 
But while we " keep innocence, and take heed to 
the thing that is right," let our cheerful hearti 
and looks confess the goodness of our gracious 
Master, who ** gives us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness;" of him, who has made every thiti^ 
good and pleasant; who has the teuderest con- 
sideration for all our infirmities, and has proindfed 
every support and every relief that can make oaf 
passage through this v^i^rld tolerable and comfort*' 
able to us. With joyful gratitude, let us accept and 
improve these his mercies aud indulgences ; let lis 
make thia world as happy as we can to ourselviM 
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Wd one another : to do tbis» we need only be good 
Christians. . Our ^MrUia being perfectly resigned^ 
trill acquiesce, without pain, in whatever disposals 
hroridenoe may see fit to make of us and ours ; and 
taldng ** DO thought for to-morrow," we shall Bei«» 
tber be tormented with vain schemes nor anzioiiB 
Gears : our desires being moderate, we shall pass 
eaiily and quietly through life ; and no unruly pas-' 
ibiis or vehement wishes will discompose our 
leace : being free from private interests and selfish 
'lews, we shall have no rivalries nor contests with 
Mir neighbours : being in perfect charity with all 
uen, we shall with all be easy, cheerfal, friendly ; 
Ji every thing studying to promote their good and 
lappiness ; and, in our turn, receiving from many 
>f them offices of kindness ;. and from such as are 
iDgrateful, receiving the greatest benefit of all, a 
loble oppoitunity to exercise those duties on which 
3od'8 forgiveness of ourselves depends. With plea- 
are and complacence -our heavenly Father looks 
lown on every society of his children united in 
m>therly affection, and gives bis blessing to every 
let of friends, and neighbours, and relations, that 
lerform their mutual relative duties as they ought, 
nd love and delight in one another. Every inno- 
xat entertainment, that keeps up the cheerfulness 
nd kindness of society, lie approves : *' The voice 
>f joy and (lealth is in the dwellings of the righ- 
«ons." Our health can alone be preserved by tem- 
lerance, calmness, and industry. Industry too, 
nalies the world look beautiful around us : it turns 
he barren wilderness into a fertile pleasant land ; 
uid for thorns and thistles, plants the rose-tree 



sare in heaven. 

Happiness, then, a great 4egree o 
power, even at present : bat fools tl 
forfeit eren present happiness for th< 
every peevish, froward humour. Le 
mysdf a little on this. As much as 
am I not often guilty of this unaoco 
Am I not readier to cherish unkind 
those I live amongst, than to put 
▼ourable interpretation upon ever 
incident ? Am I not almost upon th« 
offence at every trifling disregard ? 
It benieath me ever to take the firsf 
reconciliation ? Do I not make it a 
to keep up resentment, even thou/ 
How much happier are they, who 
world with an easy good humour; 
that any body means them ill, wb 
and seriously hurt them ; passing 
-»««;nar themselves above 
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THUBSDAY. 



7^e Duty and Manner of being usejiil in Society, 

** Blbssbd are the merciful, for they shall obtsun 
mercy." How greatly do we all of us need this bless- 
ing ; poor guilty creatures, who are every day of- 
fending infinite goodness, and provoking almighty 
power and perfect justice I How then shall we 
be mercifnl as we ought? Can this duty be 
practised by any but .the great, or the injured— » 
la relieving the distressed, or in pardoning offend- 
ers ? Yes, every one of us may practise it every 
day: we live. .It is a great mistake, to think' there 
is DO superiority but that which rank and for- 
tune give : every one of us may, iif something or 
oilier, jassist or instruct seme of his fellow-crea- 
taves; for the best of human race is poor and needy, 
and. all have a mutual dependence' on one another : 
^lere Is no body that cannot do'sonie-good; and 
every body is bound to do diligently all the good 
he. can. It is by no means enough to be rightly 
^ifposed, to be serious and religious in our closets : 
we must be useAil too ; and take care, that as we 
all reap numberless benefits from society, society 
may be the better for every one of us. It is a false, 
a fealty, and an indolent humility, that makes peo- 
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pie Sit stitl and do nothing, because they will not 
believe that they are capable of doing much ; for 
every body can do something : every body can set 
a good example, be it to many or to few : every 
body can, in some degree, encourage virtue and 
religion, and disconutenance vice and folly : every 
body has some one or other whom he can ad^Wi 
or instruct, or in some way help to guide through 
life. Those who are too poor to give alms, can yet 
give their time, their trouble, their assistance in 
preparing or forwarding the gifts of others ; in con- 
sidering and representing distressed cases to thoie 
who can relieve them ; in visiting and comfortii| 
the' s\ck and afflicted. Every body can offer up thelf 
prayers for those who need them, which, if they da 
reverently and sincerely, they will never be wanting 
in giving them every other assistance, that it shonld 
please God to put in their power : even those whoie 
poor and toilsome life can admit of their giving no' 
other help to society, can, by their frugality an^ 
industry, at least keep themselves, in a great mea- 
BJire, from being burthensome to the public: • 
penny thus saved, is a penny given. Dreadful state 
of those idle creatures, who, dragging on a wretched 
profligate life in laziness and rags, draw to them* 
selves those charities, that ought to support the 
hapless and really disabled poor ! Severely, I fear^ 
shall they be accountable for it at the last day; attd 
every one in proportion, who lives an useless and 
burthensome drone in society. It is our duty tfl 
psetent poverty, as well as to relieve' it : it is ow 
duty to relieve every other kind of distress, as wed 
u the distress of poverty. People who are alwayi 
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innocently cheerful and good-humoured, are very 
useful in the world ; they maiutaio peace and hap- 
piness, and spread a thankful temper among all 
that lure around them. 

Tlins for in general : but it is well worth con- 
sidering, in particular, my own duties and obliga* 
tions. Who are the people that I ought especially 
to study to make happy? Are they parents?—. 
What a debt of gratitude do I owe them for all 
their care of me, and for me, in my helpless years ? 
How kindly did they bear with the froward infirmi- 
ties of my childhood ; and shall not I, with most 
affectionate tenderness, support and relieve all those 
whidi years and cares bring upon them ? My more 
active strength and vigour, my younger spirits and 
clearer thoughts, may now make me, in my tum^ 
very helpful to them : if they are good people an4 
good parents, I am sure this is my duty : if otherwise^ 
I owe them one of still higher importance $ I owe 
them the most earnest endeavoui*8 I can use, for 
the reformation of their faults, or instruction oi[ 
tlieir ignorance : this duty extends to all my re- 
lations, and to all from whom I have ever received 
any bene6t, or any offices of friendship. If it is my 
misfortune that any of them should be bad people, 
though they have been good to me ; or if any of 
those who are related to me are engaged in a 
wrong course of life, ought I to fly from' them, and 
leave them to ruin ? No j gratitude and affection 
fori>id it. Ought I then to encourage vice, anA 
flatter folly, if it happens among those that I love ? 
This^ my higher duty to Almighty Godj to truth 



hftve tiie leasi cuoucc ut <«.wmm.^.~q 
pray for and pity them ; to reprove a 
them; to please and oblige them in ere 
innocently can.*— — Bnt if, upon the wh 
them irreclaimable, and myself in the lea 
danger of being infected by their exampli 
fly them as I would the plague ; then tc 
right hand, and pluck out a right eye, 
through every fondness and every attacl 
would destroy my highest, my etema 
No ti6s that subsist among human crei 
be so strong, can be so dear, or ongh 
indissoluble, as those which for ever bin 
Creator and Redeemer. 

Next to the bonds of nature, are those 
Married persons are bound to the obs 
very sacred vows, and ought, therefor 
recollect them, and examine their condu 
Among other things, they should car 
-tA^m «witAtYt«»r thf!v have so strict a guarc 
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^My artt ready to receive anislance and adf)ce m 
kbidly ai to giYt h : whether . tfaey preserve a 
^Bikbey of behavioiir, a oeatness of appeai'amcc, a 
fn^eaesBof iMiiDeF, a mildness of speech; whe- 
ther they enter kindly and affectionately into one 
hnQChflr's hitsnrests and concerns. 

- Fiiendt should consider what engagements tbey 
■pe entered into with each others how strictly they 
are bound diUgent^ to promote caiii other's wel- 
£Bure ; to think of one another candidly and kindly ; 
to overlook little offences ; to bear infirmities ; to 
fepay kindnesses a thousand fold ; to be watchful 
Dver each other's conduct; to be true, sincere, 
faithifnl, obliging, open, constant ; and to have the 
generous courage of reproving and opposing each 
other's follies and faults. 

All persons should consider to whom they are 
accountable for their time, their labour, the super- 
fluity of their fortune ; to masters, to friends, to 
society in general, to the deserving, or the helpless 
poor. Rich persons owe a due portion of their 
riches to works of charity and to the public ; the 
great owe their protection to merit ; and all people 
owe it to themselves, to improve every moment, 
and every opportunity, this life affords them. 

Surely, while I am making these reflections, I 
cannot omit more literal debts, and more immediate 
duties. Do 1 owe money I am not able to pay ? 
Let me retrench every superfluous expense, till my 
real debts are paid : let me work and labour 

c 



me in Doinui^bvu*....^ 

to fiilfil them. Happy if it teache 
to be more cantious for the fntnn 
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FRIDAY. 



On the Happiness of the present State, and the Set/- 

denidt required m it, 

** Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted." Alas, does it not seem from this, 
and many other passages of Scripture, worthy of all 
observance and of all acceptation, as if it was our 
bounden duty in this world to lead a melancholy, 
wretched, uncomfortable life ? And can this^ in- 
deed, be the will of him who delighteth In mercy ; 
who filleth our hearts with food and gladness ; and 
has, in not a few places, expressly commanded us 
to *' rejoice evermore ?" Is there, then^ an incon- 
sistency in the duties of religion? God ^rbid! 
Yet, shprt-nghted men, capable of taking into one 
view but a part of the vast and perfectly consistent 
sdieme of duty, and guided too generally by passion 
or weakness, are perpetually acting as if this was 
the case. Some free spirits there are, who throw 
off all lawful restraint; and fully satisfied with 
themselves if they keep within the widest bounds 
of idiat is just allowable, indulge without caution 
b erery thing they tMnk so: their whole time is 
jliven up to mirth and joUity : thdr whole toTtunni, 
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perhaps, are spent upon themselves, without any 
regard to the calls of charity or duty. Jolliiy they 
go on in life, till some unforeseen misfortune stops 
them short, and throws a deep gloom over their 
sunny landscape. 

Another sort of people, much to be esteemed and 
gi-eatly to be pitied, are scrupulous about ever) 
thing, and, frighted by misapprehengioiHf of lAW 
alarming texts, dare not allow themselves in themos 
innocent conveniences and most harmless, and, oi 
many accounts, useful and commendable pleasure 
their minds are so truly pious, that they are fa 
from ^liberately thinking of the iufin^itely grea 
and good Grod as a hard and rigid master.; bat the 
act with such a slavish fear, as must needs male 
those who are less well-disposed, frame such hot 
ridly false imaginations of him : and their well 
meant strictness has the most dangerous tefidenc 
in the world. . 

Between these two extremes, undoubtedly, Ii< 
the plain path of duty ; the tiarrow but not thorn 
road, that leads throirgfa the truest comfort this Ki 
can affbrd, to everlasting happiness in a better. 

•The nattrraf enjoyments of life are diftpenfled ( 
us by a gracioirs Providence, to mitfgate it»mrttiri 
evils, and make our passage through it not on 
supportable, but, at fit times and seasons, 90 fi 
pleasant, as to make us go orr with vigour, eftee 
fnlness, and gratitude ; and to give us somi$ kii 
of earnest of what we arte bid to hope hereaftei 
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some kind of faint notion wliat happiness is; some 
^eoeible assurances, tliat there really is snch a 
ihing, thongb not to be, in auy high degree, enjoyed 
on this side of the grave. Still it is a yet more 
mendfid dispensation of the same fatherly care, 
that psun and imperfection, satiety aod disappoint^ 
meat^ should be so mixed up with all our best en- 
joymeals in this low state of being, as to turn our 
cbief mok and desire towards heaven. And let us 
not fear, unless we wilfully and madly throw our- 
selves into a giddy round of pleasures, on pnrpci^ 
to be intoxicated by them. Providence will mer- 
cifully interpose in the fullest tide of innocent 
prosperity, and make us, by some means or other, 
feel an emptiness and dissatisfaction in the best this 
world can give : especially may this be hoped by 
those who take care to keep their minds always 
open to such serious thoughts and right impres- 
sions as will perpetually present themselves, if not 
rejected ; and who reserve some leisure time iu 
every day for reading and reflecting. 

Onr Maker knows so wdl the weakness of our 
frame, that he hath not left it to us to inflict upon 
ourselves, merely by way of punishment, such suf- 
ferings as he sees it necessary for us to undergo : 
that task would be so hard a one, that he would 
by no means impose it upon us. No : he will take 
care himself, that we shall unavoidably feel and 
experience a great deal of that evil which sin in- 
tiodneed into the world ; and all he requires of 
us, it to support it as we ought. He re^nii^ 
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nothing contrary to reason, and the innocent in- 
clinations of nature : if any of his laws appe&r 
harsh and difficult, it is from their opposition to 
oar acquired habits, our prejudices, and cormptions; 
To forgive injuries, to return good for evil, to live 
peaceably with all men, to be always mild, oUig^og, 
and good humoured, to be kind and patient^ d»> 
litable and industrious, temperate, sober, and mo- 
dest — these are no grievous laws to a pure and 
well-tuned mind; nor cati its genuine dictates be 
better complied with, than by observing them. 
Still they will be a very grievous restraint on the 
licentiousness of our corrupted wills, our heightened 
passions, and indulged imaginations. To be con- 
tinually attentive to our conduct in every minnte 
instance ; to set a watdi befiire oar maoik^ uai 
kaep the door of oar lipf ; to set scoarges over ewr 
tfaooi^ts, and the disafdine of wisdom over oar 
Iwarts — ^requires a soberness of mind, a diligenoei 
« resolute adherence to duty, that may undoubtedly 
deserve the name of self-denial and mortification | 
though, in effect, nothing so certainly ensures onr 
happiness, both here and hereafter. To think we can 
do this by our own strength, would be presumptnoos 
and vain. Tell a man, helpless with the pals^, 
thai; perfect health is his natural and eUgible state; 
convince him ever so clearly how happy it would be 
for him to become active and industrioas^^yopr 
eloquence is mockery, and will not help him to the 
use of a single limb. But though we daily confess 
that we have " no health in us," he who did |ic- 
toally say to the sick of the palsy, " Arise^ take ap 
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thy bed, and walk," and was immediately obeyed, 
can eflecmally relieve our still more helpless state. 
To this sovereign Physidan we can apply for help, 
and by the idd he imparts, are enabled to follow the 
regimen |ie eniK'ins; and thus to '' go on from 
strengUi to stroigth, till unto the God of Gods shall 
appear every one in Sion." 

Though oar comfortable passage through this 
life, and the attdnment of unspeakable blessedness 
in another, are the allowed, the necessary, the 
ei^oined objects of onr pursuit, yet still, in a 
great degree, we are to renounce ourselves. By 
slbcere humifity we are to consider the vileness and 
wretchedness of our natural state ; we are to ac- 
knowledge, that of ourselves we are able to do no- 
thing as we ought; and, £eur from indulging any 
thoughts of vanity or self-complacence, we are, 
when we have done our very best, to confess, with 
unfeigned lowliness, that we are unprofitable ser- 
vants : we are to trust and hope alone in the 
nwrits and intercession of our blessed Redeemer ; 
and to own ourselves *' less than the least of God's 
merdes." As his creatures, we are to direct all 
onr thoughts and actions to his honour and service. 
** Whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do, we 
are to do all to the glory of God." In every thing 
we are to consider carefully {he rule of duty; not 
scrupulously or supmtitiously, for that tends to 
die dishonour of God and rcdigion, as well as onr 
own discomfort : we are never to do any thing for 
so low an end^ as merely to gratify our own c)DS\<Q3uidGk 
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humoar; iKit in aU cases, to ipoderate and guMi? 

Ourselves by the rides of reasoQ and religi(»i. Thust 

even in using the neeessarf refreshmentu, the 

easy amusements* and innoceat pleasures of Ufe» 

w^ are to behave with a due sense of that God if ho 

if e^ery where present t we are to look up to him 

with thankfdlness, as the bountiful Bestower of all 

good, and cheerfully accept these indulgences for 

the ends to which he has appointed them : food, 

to restore our strength, wasted in actiye service^ to 

preserve our health and ease ; sleep, to renei|r oar 

)vearied spirits ; pleasyi^, ta g^dden our hearts* 

and fill them with pious gratitude and filial lovp. 

This cuts off at once all that intemperance, that 

crosses those good purposes, destroys our healthi 

distresses our hearts, makes our lives sluggish and 

yseless, and dissipates or corrapts our miuds^ 

Itiphes and honours, also, are to be received with 

thanksgiving by whomsoever Providence allots tli^ 

to ; but then they are to be diligently, and carefully, 

and generously employed in the best purpose^ : and 

even the richest and the greatest ought to deny 

themselves all indulgences of mere humour and 

fancy,, how well soever they may seem abie to 

^ord it, and kindly and faithfully consider the 

vfiOYe pressing waots of their distressed feUow- 

creatyres. To answer the purposes of charity, the 

nch must be frugal, and the poor industrious ( a«4 

aU give freely and discreetly, as proper calls require. 

i^verybody, in their turns, to maintain the peace ql 

aociety and Christian concord, must repress ^ 

Uttle risings of temper^ and fretfa]i»ess (»f jt^umovr; 
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must be ready to forgiTe.and forget, to indulge and 
oTeriook. 

It k endless to go on enumerating instances, in 
wbicb tbe just, tbe necessary adherence to our 
duty, requires us to deny our sinful selves. Our 
oowardiee, our. false shame, our vanity, our weak- 
ness and irresolution, our fondness and partial 
affection, our indolence and love of ease — ^these, 
and numberless infirmities more, must be straggled 
withy and conquered, when we are called out to 
eodmuiieT dangers: to confess our Saiioui before 
men; to witbatand the strong torrent of euston^ 
and fiubion, of importunity and ill example;, to 
turn a deaf ear to flattery, or candidly acknowledge 
our errors ; to re^st solicitations ; to give righteous 
judgment ; to forget all our private relations and 
attachments, where justice or public good are con* 
oemed ; to resign our dearest enjoyments, when it 
is the will of God we should ; to check our sorrows 
iu their fullest flow; and to go on indefotigably. 
inmroving ourselves, and doing good to others, 
tuf tbe night overtakes us, ** in which no man can 
work." 

The suflTerings wbicb it shall please Almighty 
Qod to inflict upon us, we are to accept with humble 
resignation, acknowledging his justice, and submit- 
ting to it without a murmur. Thus patiently alao 
we are to recdve all the lesser crosses he sees fit tp 
lay upon us; nor ever suffer ourselves to fi-et or 
cqiloe at the various infirmities of human uatuve 

c 2 
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In ourselves or others. All these we must look' 
upon as parts of that penalty justly inflicted on our 
first parents' guilt ; and heartily thank him^ that 
he does not, according to the terrifying notions of 
popery, either expect us to inflict them on- our- 
•^ves, or give us the dreadful alternative of a pnr* 
gatory after death. Uncommandcd severitSes, that 
are of no apparent use, hut to torment ourselves, 
and sour our natures, ttbd shorten our lives, can 
never be acceptable to our gracious Maker. Our 
blessed Saviour, when he mentions fasting as a 
duty, along with prayer and almsgiving, leaves the 
frequency and strictness of it to our own discretion ) 
and only insists upon one circumstance, which is, 
that we should avoid in it ail hypocrisy and osten- 
tation, and be careful to keep up all ease, good 
humour, and agreeableuess of behaviour. There 
are very proper occasions for exercising this duty, 
without the least superstition or moroseness, and 
where it may .tend to the best purposes. Public 
calamities, private distresses or temptations, per- 
piexities and difficulties, times of peculiarly solevin 
devotion, and of resolutely endeavouring to conquet 
such obstinate faults and ill habits, as, like the 
dumb spirit in the Gospel, can *' come out only by 
prayer and fasting." But where it makes us appear 
stiff and disagreeable, interferes with the innocent 
cheerfulness of society, or may influence our health 
or temper in any wrong way, in sUch cases it be^ 
comes a hurtful superstition, and as such unallow^ 
able. To observe the public fasts appointed by 
authority, in a manner suited to every perBoa^l 
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^h and ability, with decency and reverence, 
Eire none of these evil consequences : and the 
ce of this duty, at fit times, and in a reason- 
egree, is an excellent remembrancer of the 
ledness of being attached to any sensual gra- 
ona, and the easiness, as well as necessity, 
ilDieSy to forbear them. 
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SATURDAY. 



The Importance of Time in relation to Etemitg, 

Another week is past; another of those little 
limited portions of time, which number out my lii^. 
Let me stop a little here, before I enter upon a new 
one, and consider what this life is, which is thus 
Imperceptibly stealing away, and whither it is con- 
ducting me. What is its end and aim, its good and 
its evil, its use and improvement? What place 
does it fill in the universe ? What proportion does 
it bear to eternity ? 

l^is mortal life is the beginning ef existence to 
bdngs made for immortality, and graciously de- 
signed, unless by wilful guilt they forfeit it, for 
everlasting happiness. Compared with eternity, its 
longest duration is less than a moment ; therefore 
Its good and evil, considered without a regard to 
the influence they may have on an eternity to come, 
must be trifling to a degree below contempt. The 
short scene, begun in birth, and closed by death. Is 
acted over millions of times, in every age ; and all 
the little concerns of mortality are pursued, trans- 
acted, and forgotten, like the labours of a bee-hive, 
or the bustle of an ant-hill. The thing which hatb 
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been, it is that which shall be ; and that which is 
done, is that which shall be done : and there is no 
new thing nnder the snn." Our wisdom, there- 
fbre, is to pass through this busy dream as calmly 
as we can, and not suffer ourselves to be more 
deeply attached to any of these transitory things, 
than the momentariness and unimportance of them 
deserves. 

But considering this short life as a probation for 
eternity, as a trial whose issue is to determine our 
everlasting state ; its importance to ourselves ap« 
pears beyond expression great, and fills a right 
mind with equal awe and transfiort. The important 
day will come, when there shall be a new thing in- 
deedy but not ** under the sun :" for ** heaven and 
earth shall pass away;" but the words of him, who 
created them, ** nhill not pass away." 

What then is the good or the evil of life, but as it 
has a tendency to prepare or unfit us for that deci- 
sive day, when ** the Son of man shall come in the 
clouds with great power and great glory, and shall 
send his angels, and shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds?*' — ^that Son of man, who is 
the Son of God, *' blessed for evermore," and once 
before caime down from heaven, and took upon 
him this our mortal nature, with all its innocent 
iBfirmities and sufferings; and subjected himself 
evjen to the death of the cross, that he might redeem 
us from an our sins, and obtain the gift of everlast- 
ing life for all who should not wilfully frustrate 
this last and greatest effort of divine mQTC^« 



self for OS, whose ** yoMe ae v, 
light ?** In whom should we ti 
truth ? In whom should we che 
infinite goodness? Whom sht 
him, who was made like unto c 
only excepted, and has left us ai 
sOionld '< follow his steps ?" W 
fully to the utmost of our pov 
flo assist us, that in the end we 
Is, to behold his glory, and part 

Let me think then, and thinl 
employed this week past. H; 
deviated from the path that les 
time been improved or lost, or 
spent ? If the last, let me w 
redeem it. Have I spent a di 
' j««rktion and piety 
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-in good part? Havel been honest, npright, 
[Interested ! Hare I, in m; waj, and accord- 
> injr Btation and calling, been diligent, frngol, 
■oog, and ludnstdoas to do good ? Have I, 
1 my behafionr, consulted the linppiness and 
of those I lire nilb, and of all who have any 
idcDce upon me .' Have I preserredniyniider- 
HDg clear, my temper calm, mj spirits cheer- 
ay body temperate and healthy, and my heart 
right frame ! If to all these qnestlons I can 
}Iy, yet coufldently answer, that I have done 
e«tt if I have tmlj repented all the faultypait, 
node humble, yet firm, and vigorons, and de- 
)te resolDlioDs for the fiitnre ; poor as It is, 
onest endeavonr will be graciously accepted ; 
; may to-morrow gladly and secnrely approach 
acred table, and partake of that bread of life, 
1 onr blessed Saviour gave, to nnnrish to all 
leaa tboie who receive it worthily, and to be 
mly the means of grace, but the pledge of 
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DIALOGUES. 



I. 



Deicriptkm of a m^al, Ua noi gloomff Betiremmit, 

" Mr dear jfrieDd Imaginatioii, what place will yoa 
allot for my winter's habitation, when I hstre a 
mind to retire from the hnrry of the town, and 
review the actions of every passing day ?" 

'* A little hermitage, on the eastern side of the 
highest mountain. In the kingdom of Kattucopia,"* 

*' Order a set of ideas to be pnt to yonr rapid 
chariot, and transport me thither as soon as yon 
please; for I am already charmed with the pro- 
posal." 

" A winding path leads you by an imperceptiUe 
ascent, through groves of* laurels, bays, pines, 

* Contnnplation. 



.LANIES. 

U kinds of beautiful 
ides of the mountains 
irtment cut out in the 
isisting of two rooms, 
•ough an arch, hewn 
irhose ojily ornamenti 
almost entirely over 
icicles, which wmie 
ts surface. The onl 
gh this arch ; and th 
\ answerable to that < 
lovered with a kind « 
d a couch of the san 
the right side, at tl 
able, with the hermi 
uU, an hour-glass, ai 
the cave is a teleiooF 
lall door opent Into 
)rmed to indulge 1 
ipposite to the enUu 
} of a serious and mc 
le of the room. A 1 
two chairs of the bh 
where a cheerful w< 
Near the fire is pla 
t, more for convenle 
ire covered with a wi 
;ems to spread it& li 
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>e too gloomy for a < 
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which the solemnity of the outward cell, with the 
moon shining into it, and faintly gleaming on its 
melancholy furniture, would suit my turn of thought 
better than the brightest sun^ glittering on the 
l^ayest scenes." 

" I have not yet mentioned to you the most 
agreeable circumstance of the outward cell, its de- 
^tfnl tad extensive view." 

** Is not that obstructed by the groves of' ever- 
greens, through which you ascend to this seat of 
calm wisdom 2" 

*' It is placed high enongh for the spectator to 
look over their venerable tops, and see the current 
of life, a wide extended ocean, gliding swiftly aio^bg, 
at the foot of the mountain. Beyond it, but half 
coB^eaied ioi woods, tie the happy islands, aKkd the 
Mctii and dokflttl regions, where all that toitaite 
Bvmberof btrkSythat cover this imnnenso ocean, 
sooner or later dislodge their weary paneagnrs. 
The obsertatioBS you wilt make, from this eaai- 
Bcaec, on the course of the sea, the variovff rocks 
and whirlpool that mi^e its passage daageroas, 
the conduct of the^ pilots, and the behavkiwr of tlie 
passengers, will give you important instructions for 
the guidance of your 6w9 hark. You may oven tee 
your own ; and, by a timely observance, avoid every 
daagcr tkat tbreatcas it, and improve erery ftwotir- 
able gale to the best advantage. 



» 
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TALBOT'S MItCBLLANIES. 



« 



II. 



inquiry haw far Practice has kept pace with bUeit- 

tim. ^ 



<' What have yoa done this nunmer V* 

" Rode, and laughed, and fretted.** 

" What did yon intend to do ?" 

** To learn geography^ mathematics, dedmsl frac- 
tions, and good hnmour ; to worlc a screen, draw 
copies of two or three fine prints, and read abon- 
dance of history; to improve my memory^ and re- 
strain my foncy ; to lay ont my time to the best 
advantage; to be happy myself, and malw every 
body else so ; to read Volt^re*s Newton, Weston's 
Eudid, and TUlotson's Sermons.' 



t> 



€t 



Have yon read nothing ? 



»» 



'' Yes ; some of the Sermons^ Mrs. Howe's Works, 
the Tale of a Tub, a book of Dr. Watts's; L'Histoire . 
du Gel, Milton, and abundance of plays and Idle 
books." 
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'' Do yott remembO' nothing of your geography V 

** Not so mneh as what belongs to England." 

** Mathematics" — — 

"Tnrnniyhead."- 

*' And what is youi^ fine head good for?*' 



<i 



To wear a pair of Bmssels lappets, or spi«4>nt 
extravagant Imaginatious and fancies." 



*< How does yoar arithmetic go on ? 



»» 



*' I have bought one of the best books on the 
subject." 

" And studied ii?" 

" O no; I have not read a page in it." 

** This is the way, too, in which you study na- 
tural history ?'* 



" Yes ; I have bought Reaumur's works, and set 
them on my shelves." 



" Well ; but are you (jpood humoured ?" 

'' O yes ; mighUly so, when I am pleased and 
eutertained." 



-> J 



your temper ?" 
" Very tolerably, as the world g 
Aud do not jtm tblftk yottnpeli 



<t 



** I do nottkink^wbstiscdnaK 
so. terrible a thing as it is generall 

" What do you mean by this ?** 

*' I mean, that if it were possible 
be as well acquainted with their o\ 
least, as with those 9t other perM 
fore, ought to know their good <) 
a* th<ir ftrnks;* 

** This, in itself, is not vanity ; b 
path «o it." 
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leading your eye througb barren moors, dreary ca- 
verofl, and Mghtfiil precipice»^whicli do you think 
yon should spend nUMBt time in looking at ?* 

" The answer is a very clear one : if I had no in- 
terest in either of the views, I should admire the 
fine landscape, tod, perhaps, take a eopy of it/' 

*' Well, but suppose them: both in your own- 
estatew You seem to think that would make some 
difference in your way of proceeding/ 



I*' 



" Yes, to be tfure, a very great one* In that^ate I 
sho^d spend the greatest part of my time in con- 
ddeiipg by what tethods I could level the pred- 
pices^'fender the barren heaths fruitful, and make 
that ]^ of my estate as usefiil and delightful 
aa the ^er ; but still it would be necessary to ob- 
serve th« other prospect^ for this very purpose of 
hnitatiogit." 

** If yjOu had not added this last reason fbr looking 
at the gay ^de of the iiew, you had^roved, what 
was far fhn^ your intention ; that it is our faults, 
and not our perfections, wl^h ought to dium our 
attention/' 

'* There are twenty reasons for this, besides that 
which I mentioned. To continue your allegory: 
with what spirit do you think it would be possible 
for a man to let about so difficult a work, as those 
HnprovemeDta must be, if he 4iid not know that he 

D 



<^wi> M%, MO Miuu(s cuuugu iu uc ec 
score of less weight. However, y( 
another." 

" There is no need of it. I am m 
man ought to know the tme valne of 
sessesy both that he may enjoy it yn 
tnde to the giver, and that he may 
care to preserve it, at least, and, perha] 
it still farther. But when this is gra] 
allow me, that it is very disagreeable l 
to be always boasting of the greatness 
and the magnificence of his palaces." 

" Most certainly. Nor is it less disg 
a man, who is well Icnown to all the ' 
a very, considerable fortune, always c( 
his poverty, and, under a feigned h 
ceaUng the most hateful pride." 

** 80 that, iinon tht* vA\n1t» nil Air#«« 
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oursy bat has been the allowed and wise precept of 
all ages."* 

*' That does not make it at all the less valuable to 
us. Do not yoa think, we should be much happier 
in being lible to follow the maxim^ than in being 
able to give it ?" 

*' I should wish to be capable of both." 

** Pray, my dear, how old are you ?** 

" Eighteen^ last May.' 



, t» 



** Yon have lived eighteen years in the world, you 
say : pray, may I inquire what you have done in all 
that time?" 

" My life has not, as yet, been one of much action. 
1 have been chiefly employed in laying in provision 
of knowledge and sentiments, for future years." 

** WeU : shall I examine your magazine ? yon will 
have occasion for it all, and ought to have it chosen 
with the utmost care." 

^^ Which wiU yon look into first, my heart or my 
memory ? Here are the keys of both. 



»> 



it 



Your memory is next at hand. It is a pretty 



* Virtui est medium vitiorum, et utrimque reductom. 

Hor, Lib. i. Epist. 18. 



iu9i : 



** Tragmeiits of all sorts and k1 
itU like a museam : there are S4 
in it, but they are almost hid a 
— I need look no farther. I pei 
your memory is so idly filled, 
giving wise ma^ms, is a very m 
coodilde, my dear, with ad?irii 
well contented. If yon can bat fc 
people." 
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III. 



Danger of too much Prosperity, toithout the A^Hstr 
ance of real Frientii, , - 

'* Comb to my assisUnce, my friend, my advuer. I 
ieel mys^ oppressed and low-spirited, to the 
greatest degree ; all my thoughts hare a disagree^ 
able torn ; my employments seem burthensonle, 
aodniy amusements insipid. A moment's seriom 
430ByersatioD with you seems the only thing that is 
likely to give me relief." 

« 

*' I flhonld little have thoughti that your situation 
in life required relief, or wanted any assistance, to 
make you sensible of its agreeableness." 

*\ I know that I have every reason, except Uiat 
which arises from merit, to think myself the hap- 
piest creature in the world ; and nobody can be. 
more folly and more gratefully sensible of it than I 
am ', nor is it my^ reason that complains." 

** It is not then your situation in life, that sinks 
your spints ?'^ 

- $'. It ia< the very situation that answers Cowley's 



*' In this respect, you knoi 
ever so remarkably happy £ 
ever, I bdieve, the advantag 
amples of affectionate care, gi 
sense and goodness. I feel 
articie to express it at all w 
flow in so fast, that I cannot 
But I was going to add, tba 
this advantage so much as 
temper mi^t, perhaps insei 
ample, if fortune had thro 
however that be, of this I ai 
a mind so helpless, so distr 
if it had been left in thi 
goides, who possess all my 

''Is it bad health, then, 
ing the happiness that se 
steps ?" 
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this 80 seriously, that I believe I scarce ever had a 
fever or cough in my life, that did not occasion me 
more pleasure than uneasiness ; and the hours of 
retirement they have afforded me, are none of the 
least obligations which I have to them." 



On the Danger and 
What ia ?aiiity ?" 

''Ask your own he 

"AndUitTciyMa, 

** It destroys aU the 
««od,andaUthegraceo 

"But may not one Ic 
"According as the cc 



-fi 



Methinks, now, it w 
self-snffldent, as not to 
and wise people, to m-i 
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ilease every body^ without exception^ so far as it 
nay innoceDtly be done." 

'' Yet favour, yon know, is deceitfal^-^And so far 
or trifles, and in tilings most important, remember 
he strict and solemn charge, that we do not onr 
ood actions before men, to be seen of them." 

* 

<< Yet we are as strictly charged to let onr light 
hine before them, and to set them a good ejEample 
Or the honour of religion.' 



>f 



'* Most true. The golden medium must be found, 
lice as it is to hit; our highest interest, onr all, 
lepends upon it. If praise be our aim,, praise, the 
K)or pnuse of wretched men, shall be our barren 
-eward. Yet if timorously we hide our one talent 
n a napkin, even that shall be taken away from us." 

'VHow dreadful the thoughts of missing that only 
ipprobation, which it should be the business oif 
}ur life to deserve ! No natural dedre of the fnend«> 
fhip and good- will of our fellow-creatures can stand 
in eompetition with that fear.* 



. M 



^ Hnppf the cloistered life, where the world is 
ff^ tbiiC out, and piety and virtue are exercised 
la ioUtnda and silence, without any visible eye to 
otiMrve limn !" 

** Hial sore is an extreme, the extreme of th^ 
buried talent. Let me tell you what I thmk must 
bfetfaa only rule to go by.** 

D 2 



** How ! never examine lu j v^.«^ 
107 follies to accoimt ?^ 

" Yes : bnt have jou never read 
▼irtnes) of ' forgetting tbe things 
and ever pressing forward ?' " 

*' Well : yet in an hour of sicknet 
tress, may no glad hope from the 
having always acted from a sincer 
however imperfectly pursued, cas 
athwart the gloom ?" 

'* The comforts of a good conse 
There is in them an important 
dials, in the day of health, are p 

^* Then be partlcniar : what i; 

'^ Whatever the exigence of 

- •''JSa^filv And e\i 



whenerer that (■ t matter of chofce : bat as tliii 
U, ID maor cases, qnlte Imposalble, do, as qaiellj ai 
pn can, all the good that ia iDcambent mi yoo; 
tbat la, all the gaed jron are capable of hi joar 
nation, and without iHterCeriDg wkere jon ab- 
solotelf onght aot to Interfere. If yoa meet with 
commendation for It, be, if poHible, ao much the 
more hnmble ; as knowing thoie seeds of raalty to 
be in yod, that may, upon the BUgblestpr^ge,haTe 
saefa a laA effia;!, as to reader the best jod hare 
done lesi thu nathing." 

" Alas, it is terri^rtng to consider bow maaj per- 
sons have fallen from not iaconiiderable adi^ce^ 
nent in goodness, tbrongh mere presaMpiion and 
sdf-opinion ! and yet can one btlp willing Id 



" No, certainly ; there wonid be something saTaga 
iaaoontrary disposition: but then, look to It, that 
tbis desire be free from Tanity: U may be qnlte 



■ " It cannot be wilboat some sense of ploaturei 
bat from what i Self, In every one of ni humim 
creatures, is (he wrEtchedest,ilie poorest of beings. 
The pleasnre resnlts from a grateful reflection cm 
the fulness and boonty of that gracions Bdag, 
whose gift alone U every I bing that can gire m dn- 
Ifght, with every capacity of tatting It." 



within/" 

'' I think 90 indeed." 

** But what ny yon tu the di 
example, and contributing, ao li 
can, to keep virtue and religioii 

** It la snrely a Tery important 
a daily* hourly guard oyer the J 
secret vanity poisons the good i 

" And what is to be said o 
momr, easy behaviour, and ei 
onrselfeB agreeable ?' 



i»» 



" Let but your whole beh. 
- ^^^ nrinciple of d 
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** But tell me ; U it possible to see ode's self In 
the right, and another in the wrong, without feel. 
Ing a little superiority ?" 

^* Ye»; if you will consider the matter a Httle 
coolly oyer, you will see it to be very possible to ad- 
here to your own better judgment, without the least 
triumph^ and indeed, with the truest humility.** 

'* Instruct me, I beseech you." 

** Consider,^ first, this very inclination to be over- 
pleased, is a yery dangerous weakness ; one that 
yim are ashamed tot>wR; since any expnessions of 
lelf-eateem are contrary to all rales of true poUts-r 
ness ; and true pditeness has its foundation in the 
aatnre of things. Therefore, whenever yotl feel 
lay sentiment that you should be asham^to.ez* 
pnis, be assured that you ought equally to he 
adiamed of indulging it in silence. The first emo- 
tiopt'of the mind are, indeed, in some laeasure, 
imloDtary : the giving encoui^ement to them la 
all for which we shall be accountable, and the 
thought may veryoommendably pass through the 
mind, that becomes faulty if it dwells there.* Sdf- 
■yyhmie of any t&ing ever so praise- worthy, is like 
Orpheofl conducting Enrydice : it must needs bd* 
company it ; but if the pleasure of looking back and 

• KtU into ihe nUnd of God or man 
May come and go, to unapproved, tad leave 
. No spot or UaBM behind. 

. F«r» JU>t» ^nrilL^^ 
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admiring be indulged, the fair frail object vanisl 
into nothing.* 



, •» 



** So, while you take breath after that simile, 
me ask a few more questions." 

** I have-not done with the last yet : you will t 
how can we be even the more humble for see] 
other people's faults ?" 



« 



Not improbably.*' 



^* Why, are we not partakers of the self-sai 
erring nature ? Are not we as liable to err 

they?" 

< 

** No : surely there is a difference between gc 
and bad, knowing and ignorant, prudent s 
rash.^ 

*; ** Is there ? Well, what do you imagine, th 
of our first parents, formed in the highest perfect 
ol uncorruptcd nature, conversant daily with 
lestial visitors, and by them instructed ?' 



>»» 



' ' ^' I see your inference, and it is strictly just.— >T 
fdl. — What then are we ? Yet we, in this bles 
period of the world, in this its last two thonsi 
years, have higher advantages, and surer suppo 
and stronger assistances.'* 

*' Most true : but are these to make us vaii 
to.make us humble?" 
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** Humble, I own it. We hare nothiug we can call 
our own; nothing that pride and self-conceit may 
not forfeit : and the greater our advantages, the 
more terrifying Is the possibility of losing them.' 



»f 



*f Reflect, in every history you read, what impres- 
sion it leaves on yon of the gross of mankind : then 
thinic, all these pasmons, all these weaknesses, are 
originally, more or less, in every one of us. If yon 
were still liable to the infection of the small-poz, 
and were hourly exposed to it in a town where it 
niged among almost all the inhabitants ; with what 
klod of sentiments should you see them labonring 
ttudior all its dreadful circumstances, and what 
idod of triumph and self-approbation should yon 
fed from your own high health and smooth com- 
plexion?" 

" I should only, with fear and trembling, chmUe 
my camtion to preserve them, if possible." 



€€ 



And were yon safe got through the illnem, bow 
strong would be your sympathy with those yet 
?" 



. fYiet,. might I not, and ought I not, to prescribe 
to -them such methods of cure, or even of preMsnt 
relief and ease, as I had experienced to be most 
successful?" 

"Yes; but would the pndse be yours or your 
phyidcian's ?" 



« 



All characters upon record are not thus ter- 



moiti^jiig edottgfa." ^' 

Jb^^ Me the ben town 
e« few hfatory, a deep, » mgl 

S^l Society, ;S; JtoS 
^«ag«M „, minister wl,^ 
twn of the heart, wiJl, i/hiSity* 

^T^r '^'h gratttude to^ 
fi^Md pour theowelve. ont in t 

weywUlmelt with the ktad««X. 
«»• erring fellow-c«atl^^'?1^« 
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r, fiuiUy or foUy, the more humbled we 
at the thought, (which, in general, is a 
i, though we are blind, perhaps, as to 
Ian) that however right we are in thii 
n some others, too probably in very 
«, we are qnUe as much in the wrong at 
9w despise and blam^. Error is just as 
as in them : if. our sense of it be a 
l^ier stall and more unpardonaUe : and 
any have tsiJlak themselvies intq the very 
most violently condemned." 

16 b aU tills t Let me add to it a thoof^ 
■r rises to my nd&d, or rather a wlioi? 



le^ the snlject is inexhaustible; bat our 
BOW, was limited, and the clock is just 



On the Nature qfhufnan 

Lf 8AURA was complaioing one < 
happiness was no where to be 
yqa contrive," said -he, "to 
^7, so ^constantly contente 
ancej when I am convinced, 1 
yon must have some larking d 
concealed uneasiness, that sec: 
nbm over yonr enjoyments ?" 

" It is true," said Paulina, " 
extraordinary, and my life has 
thousand accidents, that, reasoi 
would make my happiness appe 
But pr'yth^, Lisaura, how do ; 
it, who, I am persuaded, kno 
fttory, and are young enougl 
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yoDth, in all the ease of sitnation imaglttable, I 
still perceive a discontent that preys upon my heart. 
Sometimes I am anxious for the long fatnrity e?en 
of common Ufe, that lies before me ; that Ites, 
like a wild, unknown, and barren plain, wrapped up 
in the thiclc fogs of uncertainty. Sometimes I lose 
tayself in mekmcholy reflections on the past : my 
G«reg and attentions, which then so busily engaged 
me, seem now such ^ heap of impertinences and 
fidlies, that I sicken at them, and at myself; and, 
then, what a strong presumption do they give one^ 
even against those of the present hour ! That pre> 
sent hour, how vain is it, how uneasy, what a 
very trifle will entirely sour it! With all this, 
any body, that considered my situation in life, 
wo«ld prononncis me happy. How then cao 
I be secure of the happiness of any other per- 
son?" 

' ** Shall I tell you," answered Paulina, *' why yon 
are not sure of your own ?" 

^ " O, most wilHngly," cried Lisauitu 

*f WeU, then," resumed Paulina—" but come, 
my dear, tell me a little of the assembly yon were 
' at last week.'* 



I 



** The transition is a little hasty,'* sidd Lisatira,. 
smiling. 

• *< Ko matter for that ; you will lose nothing by it 



^ Talbot's mmcx|4*anibs. 

in the end : perhaps I may fl^ve y<NLii mmre itldW 
.disoofwse in the afternoon.' 



» 



, *^ Well, then, what can I tdl yon, but thit I 
was fotigned to the giieatest degree; and, ato 
^ong ezpectaUon, and five hoars' vain pbinH of 
amosemeot^ came home at last utterly dissallfr 
fied.- 

'' Amusement ! That is a very general word : la 
what shape did you think that it was to appearH 
you?" 

. lisaura coloured; and Paulina went on. 

. *f Yonr mistake, dear Lisaura, in Ufe, is the veif 
same that it was in this assembly, and wlU IdU 
you into the same dissatisfied satiety. Yon, .Ml 
you only, but most young people, form to yoniadf 
a gpeneral and vague idea (k happiness, wfaicb^'lit- 
cause it is uncertain in its being, is as vaiiaiUeM 
your temper; so that, whenever you meet v^th 
any thing that does not exactly suit the piesttit 
humour, you imagine you have missed of happiU 
ness ; and so, indeed, you have, but quite' hi a 
different way. The perfect idea of happiness be» 
longs to another world ; as such it is always to be 
kept in view ; and therein consists the point of 
Ammw happiness, which no vidssitndes of hnman 
aff^drs can alter. 

. *< But hnman happhwss has, separate firom this, a 
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l^iltteDoe^ and has distingnishuig charac-* 
of its own Tone of these is imperfecHoa ; 
eessary one it is to be known. Our bnsi- 
Ais woildy was not to dt down and be. 
; but to rnb on, throvgh many diiBcnHieB 
Nigh many duties^ with just accommoda- 
mjfik to support ns among them, in a dieer- 
i of mind ; snch a cheerful and easy flram^ 
as' is at all times disposed to relish the 
of ukture and the comforts of sodety, 
ot enough attached to them to make the 
Sfficult. 

irm any oth^r notion of happiness than tbis^ 
that ipdU punish itself. Duty excepted, all 
:ms of human life are of slight importance;, 
a oooe n^eliave possessed our minds of that 
those mysterious phantoms that gave us 
amdety, will immediately disappearl tiie 
if the world, figure, obscurity, poverty^' 
mtempt, fear, piun, affliction, ^idll appear 
mientary concerns, and therefora licde 
g hours of serious thought : yet all these 
e worth so much, that, just as ftr aa 
^eets ns, it is matter of duty to pursue or 
m. But when choice has nothing to 
It is every thing. Content, did I say ? | 
,ve added, gratitude; for mudi. Indeed, 
even of this world deserves. For thai, 
[ wiU refer you to Dr. Barrow: he Bea 
table, above stsdrs; and has something 
le so sweet, so strong, and animated, 



.. .^ 5iave an author 
tery good judges call h 
and I have felt a seen 
to this noble orator, 
liar e3q)ressions, whicl 
tion seems to csdl in 
warmed me with sc 
what Longinus says of 
well foce the dazzling 
Che force of his eloqu 
run on ! You were teac 
the lesson. I have don 

** 1 will tell you, thei 
tome. Convinced 1)y r 
evils of Ufe are mere 
with resignation to sub 
to support them. T 
strength, you must cal 
a leisure hour, of man] 
an earnest resolution. 
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stitutiou; a day's slight disorder, a heavier tern* 
peiiuiient of the air, immediately affects yoa tO» 
as to alter, to your faocy, the whole frame of nar 
tare. Fix it well in ywnr mind that these gloomy 
irndginations are deceitful : the bountiful Creator 
was not mistaken, when, pleased with his com- 
pleted work, he declared, tha^ '^ all was good." 
The scheme of proyidence and nature is infinitely 
so; and its contemplation is an ineichanstible 
source of delight. Life "has its gloomy scenes ; but 
to the good, the) only prove an awful exercise of 
duty, supported all the while by the assurance of 
reward : life has its cheerful moments too, which, 
to the good, no sorrow can embitter. Thus, whilst 
the pleasures of religion, of benevolence, of friend- 
ship, of content, of gratitude, of every innocent 
gaiety, of free society, of lively mirth, of health, 
and all those infinite objects of delight which 
smiling nature ofiers us ; whilst these are real and 
substantial enjoyments — that ill, which we might 
fear ftrom the deprivation of some of them, and 
even of life itself, is proved to be a mere imaginary 
tCROr. This we have numberless opportunities of 
knowing; but blinded by passion, or weakened 
by constitution, we perpetually run into the com* 
mon mistake : we form to ourselves such a false 
idea of human happiness, that when we might 
behold and be favoured by the goddess herself, we 
fly from her in a fright, because she is not adorned 
just urith those trappings in which our fancy had 
dressed her out. Restless, we still shift from place 
to place, to find what we do not know when we see 



sense direct your pnu^dce." 
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OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS. 



Talkiko over idle vexations only makes them 
¥or8e. 

Every day should he single, unconnected with 
the rest, and so bear only the weight of its own 
vexations. 

Never, make a group of them, nor look hack* 
«rards or forwards on a series of disagreeable days ; 
but be JEdways content to make the best of the pre- 
lent. 

Every day try to do what you can, and try in 
BBmest, and with spirit. Scorn to be discouraged ; 
Ind if one scheme fails, form another, as fast as a 
ipider does webs. But never be anxious or uneasy ; 
md if the day be very un propitious, and nothing 
vrili do, even be contented, and easy, and cheerful, 
u having done the best you could : for perpetually 
trying and aiming to do proper things keeps up the 
spirit of action, which is the important point, and 
preserves yon from the danger, of failing into heart- 
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less indolence, to the full as well as if you rea 
did them ; and as for the particular things the 
selves, it is not a pin matter. But always carry 
easy smiling look, and take nothing to h'bart. 

There is scarcely any thing which a sincere i 
deavour, directed by thB hearty conviction of r 
duty, will not in time accomplish ; since an end 
vour so directed, will be accompanied by pei 
vering humble prayer ; and to persevering praj 
'joined with sincere endeavours, success is in&Ui 
promised. 

Considering life in its great and important vl 
as the probation for a passage to etemity^-and 1 
is the just, and true way of considering i^— of iw 
signification is it, whether it be passed in town 
country, in hurry or in retirement, in pomp 
gaiety, or in quiet^obscurtty ? Of none, aay &i1 
tbaa as these different situations hurt or unpi 
tlie mind : abd in either of them, a right mind \ 
preserve, or even improve itself. 

What i» then of consequence ? Why^ that w)i 
ver, or however life is past, it should be reasonj 
and happily : now to this nothing is necessary 
a true prsictical sense of religion, an easy \ 
humour, cheerful indifference to trifles of all kl 
whether agreeable or vexatious ; and keeping o 
self above them all, siutably to the true diguil 
an immortal nature. 

, Now iu a quiet private Hfe one certainly ma 
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reuenable, religions, friendly, goo<Ubnmoured, and 
oomeqiieutly happy* 

' In great life one may be thns good too, and very 
useful besides, and consequently very happy also. 
Bnt this way of life is more dangerous, and has too 
strong a tendency to dissipate the mind and de- 
pra!v<e the heart. 

Upon the whole, -every state of life is equal. 
Providence orders all ; and therefore, in every ooa, 
those who cheerfully and resignedly accommodate 
themselves to its orders, may and must be happy. 
Why .then this vain care and anxiety about what 
it does not belong to us to look forward to ? The 
good and evil, and the right improvement of the 
present day, is what it is our business to attend to. 
If we make the best of that, we are sure all will 
and most go well ; if we put ourselves, by vain 
dbtrnsl and useless foresight, out of a right temper 
to-day, every to-morrow will be the worse for it. 

We had need often perpetually to be recollecting 
what are our duties and our dangers, that we may 
fulfil the one, and avoid the other ; but never with' 
anxious or uneasy forecast. We mu^ consider the 
difficulties of the state of life we are likely to be in, 
not because every other state of life has not as 
many, for all are pretty equal ; but because those 
peculiarly belong to us. 

Dwelling much in our thoughts on other people's 
unreasonableness, is a sort of revenge, that, like all 
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other revenge, hurts ourselves more than them. 
However, to talk over things sometinies a little, 
reasonably, and see how the truth stands, is a very 
allowable indulgence ; but it must not be allowed 
tooaften. 

Trying to convince people in cases where they 
are prejudiced, though ever so unreasonably, be it. 
by temper, humour, or custom, is a vain and an, 
idle attempt. One should,be satisfied, if one can, 
qidetly and nnperceived ; overrule those prejudices, 
where it is necessary in practice ; and not aim at - 
the poor triumph of showing them that they are 
in the wrongy which hurts^ or puts them out of 
hunour. 

It is mere cheating one's self to talce things earily 
and patiently at the time, and then repine and com- 
plain in looking back upon them. This is to.enjoy 
all the pride and self-applause of patience^ and all 
the indulgence of impatience. 
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inquiry inio the Happiness or Misery of a Shep- 
herd's Life. 

Tei£ sun was hid by wintry clouds ; tlie wind blew 
sharp and cold ; the flocks were browzing on the 
lieath ; when Colin and Thyrsis, two youDg shep- 
herds, who kept them, sat down upon a bank be- 
neath the shelter of a holly bush, and fell into 
much discourse. ^^ Methinks," said Thyrsis, ** it is 
but a sad life that we poor wretches lead, exposed at 
all times to the severities of the weatlier ; in sum- 
mer parched with heat, and pinched by frosts in 
winter. While other young people are diverting 
themselves in the villages, we roam about solitary 
here, on the wild common, and have nothing to 
attend to, but our straggling sheep,' 



>f 



** And yet,** answered Colin, ** as hard as our life 
isy yoa see how old Alcmou loves it, who has fed his 

jr2 
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own flocks for fifty years, aod maintains that h 
happier than a king." 

** I am," replied Thyrsis, '* but newly come i 
this country, and have little knowled^.: of the nei 
honring 6hepherdd; but I shonld be glad to 
one who coald convince me I was happy." 

" See then," said Colin, ** where Alcmon coi 
hither most opportunely." And thereupon cal 
to the good old man, /* Father," cried lie, •* 1 
is a young shepherd, who wants your instmctl 
how to lire contented." 



«( 



" Son," said the old man, sitting down by th< 
I accept of that name, and of the office you 1: 
given me ; for I wish well to all young people : 
as I am happy myself, I would fain have Others i 

** A hard task you will have, father,*' intermi 
Thyrsis, '''to make people happy, who have no 
enjoyment or diversion in life ; but must slave 
our day in the service of our masters, who di^ 
themselves the while, and live at ease.' 



ft 



" Gopd Tliy'rsis," said Colin; " Hsfen but to 1 
moD, and you will be convincea as I have been.' 

•'Nay, rather," said Alcmon, " let Mm te'^ 
complaint to me : do you answer him fromyouff i 
experience, and whichever of you best defends 
own cause, shall come and sup with me at ntg 
there we will enjoy ourselves in honest miHh 
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a warm fire, and forg«t all the toils of the day.** 
Tfayrsis agreed to the proposal, and begaa. 

Thgrsis, Alas! how gloomy are the skies! How 
bollow is the whistling of the wind in December ! 
Are these the scenes to entertain a youthful fancy ? 
The trees are stripped of all their lea?es ; the vexy 
grass is of a russet brown ; the birds sit silent and 
shivering on the branches ; all things hare an air 
of poverty and desolation. Alas ! how tasteless Is 
the shepherd's life ! His meals are short, and his 
sleep soon interrupted : he rises many hours be- 
fore the cheerful day begins to dawn ; and does not 
return home, till the cold night is far advanced. 

Coim, But then how delightful is the early 
spring j how reviving the advances of summer! 
The sky grows clear, or is only overspread with 
thin, white, curdling clouds. Soft showers descend 
upon the withered grass, and every meadow seems 
to laugh : the gay flowers spring up in every field, 
and adorn it with beautiful colours. The lambkins 
frisk around us, and divert us with their innocent 
gaieties: the shepherd's life is as innocent as 
theirs ; if his meals are plsun, they are hearty ; if 
his sH^ep is abort, it is both sound and sweet. He 
rises refreshed in the morning, and sees the day 
come on by gradual advances, tUl the whole east is 
lltreaked with purple clouds: when night suc- 
ceeds, be beholds the immense vault of heaven, he 
admires the lustre of the stars, and in vain tries to 
reckon their number ; while they glitter over his 
heady he has no cause to fear any iU infioences 



toiprey! whUe we are 
»pot, they measure witi 
country round ; and the 
equal to that of the wh 
enlivening sound of the 
cry of their dogs; the 
before them ; they feel t 
and when they return ho 
plenty. We have the sa 
and entertainment with 
there be this difference b 
and another's? 

Co/tn. Why rather, 
Inyrsis, do you envy t] 
dearly buy ? Not long ago 
npon the brow of the hill 
by me in great mirth ani 
them was a rery handsom, 
a fond mother : he guided 
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Thirsts. Those accidents, timorous Colin, do,tiot 
liappen every day. But at least I may envy those' 
idlers, wh<Mn I see, in perfect safety, diverting 
themselves upon the common : they have no severe 
master to give an account to, for their time.; they 
are well clothed and better fed. 

jilcmon, O Thyrsis, they have a master to whom 
they are accountable, superior to those sort of 
masters you mean : a master that loolis upon us 
with as favourable an eye as he does upon them : 
a master, to whom the greatest king upon- his 
throne is but an upper servant, and has a heavier 
task, because he is able to do more than you and I. 
Those idlers, whom you envy, are perhaps not so 
happy as you fancy them to be. 

Colin. I saw Clorinda cross some meadows, the 
other day, with an air that expressed little hap- 
piness. There was a large company of them to- 
gether ; all people of prosperous fortunes, all idle, 
and at ease. The young nymph went a good way 
before all her companions; her garments glittered 
in the sun with silk and gold : she seemed to shun 
conversation ; her eyes were fixed upon the ground; 
her look was pale and melancholy ; and, every now 
and then» she would sigh, as if her heart was 
breaking. 

Thprsis. Clorinda's melancholy is easily under- 
stood. Urania and she were once inseparable com- 
panions: that favourite friend of hers is lately 
dead. I heard Dametas tell the unhappy storj. 



yoD shall tMlh come boine wltb m 
uobH^ramallt ~ bopt 

over to the hapi Beli 

herf, we, of SIC* frei 

tnde :fg afflia 

to the 

ami honest and indtulrionu poverty. 
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On the Comfarta of virtuous Povertif, 

TLLis and Damaris were two country lasses, the 
le of the village where they lived; both band* 
e to perfection, but exceedingly different. The 
flbAed Damaris had no attention but to assist 
inffarmities of an aged parent, whom severe ill* 
I confined to his cottage, while she tended his 
k by the wood side : her hands were generally 
>loyed in some useful work ; and while she knit 
(pun, to procure her old father a more tolerable 
sistence, the cheerfulness of her songs expressed 
ontented heart. Her dress, though very poor, 
always neat and clean : she studied no oma* 
It in it ; and if the neighbours commended her 
son, she lent them very little attention. 

*hylli^ had been bred up under a careless mother i 
was exceedingly pretty, and knew it mighty well, 
holydays, nobody so spruce as she : her hat was 
Athed with flowers or ribands ; every fountain 
)' consulted for her dress, and every meadow 
sacked to adorn it : from rooming till lugbt 
was dancing and sporting on the green ; aQ the 
pherds courted and admired her, and she be- 



tying np a uoHegay, wheo she heard I 
was couceuled from her only by the s 
boshes, singing, with a merry heart, a 1 
of industry. Phyllis could not help 
faer in .tlie midst of it ; and when she 
her, found her busy in plying the disU 
fixed in her side ; when thus the gay 

Phyllis, How Is it possible. Dam 
should be always so merry in leading 
dradgery ? What charms can you fine 
much lietter would it become youi 
dancing at the may-pole, where sOknc 
ton might probably tniX in love with 3 

Damans, Ah Phyllis, I prefer tfa 
because I see you very unhappy in y( 
own part, 1 have never a momcut's 
am sensible I am doing what I ought 
•u« 0*^tnfnrt of a ffood old father, 1 



in the mean tine, tells me storicf of his joanger 
db]rB| and Instrncts me by hfe ei)>erienoe: teme- 
tiaies he teaches me a song like that I was dnging 
>ttt now ; and on hc^ydays I read to him oat Of 
some good hook. This, Phyllis, Is my life. I haare 
DO great expectations, bat eyery dieerfal hope that 
can make the heart Ught and eafty. 

/Mirfllr. W^n, DattiaHs, I tfhflU not dispute year 
t«te: tiky fitther is w^ ei^Mlp, by his own hdMHor^ 
to VfMde for his femily ; and my mother never set 
OS teift esiample of #o(king. It is trAe we are poor ; 
bat who knowiB what good Ibrtone may throw in 
oat way.* YOnth is the thne !br mirth and plea- 
sure ; and I do not care how hai>dly I fare, protlM. 
I can get a silken lining to my hat, and be the lady 
of the May next year. 

Damaris, O Phyllis, this is very pretty for the 
present ; bat in what mil it end ? Do yon think 
that smoothness of face will always last ? Yon de- 
crepit old woman, that Umps apon her cratches, 
was once, they say, as handsome as you : her yonth 
passed withoat engaging any body in a real affec- 
tion to her; yet her good name was lost among 
the follies she engaged in. Poverty and age came 
on together : she has long been a harden to the 
Hlfajge and herself. If any neighbonr's cow is ill, 
41 suspicions of witchcraft fall apon her : she can 
b nothing to maintain herself; and every body 
imdges her what she has. 

PhifUii, ni-natnred Damaris, to compare me 



DamarU, I do not despise ^ 
wish you well, and would fain 8< 
myself. That fine green stuff you 
would become you much better 
own spinning. — ^But I talk like ai 
ter, and am little heeded. Go 
atid rejoice in the summer of thy 
the homely but industrious ant 
vlritm- fior the winter. 
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III. 



The ffappiness of religious Hope, 

Imagine, honest friends, that instead of a little 
book, I am a good-humoured neighbour, come to 
8(^nd an hour with you in cheerful chat : do not 
look upon me as one that is come to read you graie' 
lectures of religion and good behaviour ; but gi?^ 
me the welcome of an agreeable companion. Is it 
in a summer's holyday you take me up ? Come, let 
us go out into the fields, sit down under some shady, 
tree, and while the sun shines and the birds sii^ 
round us, let us talk over all we have to say. Qr it 
it a winter's evening ? Draw your seats about. the 
chimney; throw on another faggot, make a cheer- 
ful blaze, and let us be comfortable. What is it to 
us here, if the wind blows and the rain heats 
abroad ? 8ince we cannot work, let us divert Our- 
selves ; hut let us. divert ourselves in a harmleM. 
reasonable way, that we may turn this idle time to 
as good account as the busiest. 

• - • - - ^ 

Gome, what shall we talk of? Of happiness? 
there cannot be a pleasanter subject. Where is it 
to be had, this happiness, and bow shall we'cono 
^\^h 



IfUVu* 



one you may be happier tnau tu(M« 

and many a prince. I suppose 3roa 1 

ligions : why then the better half is 

tB&ad. is easy: yod have no load u] 

arience, and no need to be afraid < 

Bnt cannot your condition be any 

Oontent is a good thing ; yet saccesc 

deavours is a better. There is no i 

sadly down, and acquiescing in a mis 

vpon mature consideration, we find 

t^ will of Prondenoe that we shov 

letine tdl you, dear friend, God's v 

« dian onr own wishes. When ' 

tleutly to sorrows and hardships, i 

nets, nor out of despair, nor out 

hdplessness, we then trust our sonlf 

doiiig ; we act a commendable part 

Matter will approve ; and we may 

cODfidence in his mercy, that all t1 

ti(ME«ther for our good. Come, pli 

» 1 -4. „a a^^ whet 
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yoath ihall be renewed ; wheu yoa shall be yoiuig 
aad lutty as an eagle, and these gray haijrs ^4 
wrii^kles shall be sncceeded by immortal bloop^ 
In Ihe mean time, so much of your life is well o?er; 
yoa are got so £ur on your jonmey through Ais 
Yale of tears ; yon can reflect with pleasure on a 
gieat many good actions and pions dispositions; 
and it pecnliarly becomes old age to meditate mncb 
upon those snlirjects which are, of all others, 
the most noUe and delightfhL Heaven is the ob- 
jedt that should be always in their view. What a 
. prospect is that ! What, think yoa, should be the 
joy of a sea-faring man, when, after a long stormy 
voyage, he is come within sight of the port ? Sup- 
pose a young man had an estate left to him which 
h^ had never seen : suppose he had been travelling 
a thousand miles to come to it ; that he had met 
¥dth perpetual bad weather by the way, and dirty 
roads: that he was fsunt, and well nigh wearied 
out; and that, just when he comes to the brow of a 
dry, sandy hill, bleak and unpleasant in itself, but 
from whence the prospect first opened upon him 
of that fair place he is going to enjoy : suppose he 
sees the tufted woods crowned with the brightest 
verdure : suppose he sees among them glittering 
^ires and domes and gilded columns ; and knows 
that all these shall be his own : with what pleasure 
wiU he survey the gentle winding rivulets gliding 
through fertile meadows; the borders gay vrith 
flowers of every kind ; the parks and forests filled 
with all sorts of excellent fruits; the castles and 
pleasure-bouses, which he knows to be rich with 
magnificent fdmiture ; and, what is above all, where 



anoe ? Yet how poor are such nciies : 
^xNniUiredwith the certain expectatio 
ut ild man that is pioas and Tirtaoos 
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Ikkication, 



A NUMBER of boys were diFerting themselves one 
fioe day in a meadow, ivheo a wrinkled old woman 
came up to them, and stopped their play : her looks 
were uo pleasing, and her interruption unseason- 
able. One of the biggest, who had been taught by 
Ms tutor to respect her, addressed her very civilly ; 
but, of the little urchins, some ran away frighted, 
and hid thems^lvM} and oth«i-» vrj insolently 
laughed at her, and called her old witch. Little 
Oeorge, the youngest oif them all, a very pretty good 
humoured lad, held by the hand of the eldest (who, 
he thought, as he had always been his friend, would 
protect him), and listened; but a little afndd too, 
and not mudi liking either her looks or the bdng 
Uttdered of his play: however, he was too weH 
bred to say any thing rude. She smiled, and, taking 
his other hand, ** Do not be afraid of me, my dear 
ehttd," said she, *' for though those idle boys 
yonder call me Crossness and Severity, my tfne 
name is Instmction. I love every one of you, and 

F 



me oia laay, ne even ventured along v 

Hie castle was an old melancholy I 
ing, and the path to it, very much ei 
briers and thistles ; but the old wom£ 
them, in a cheerful tone, to come 
taking out a large key, which had se 
words engraved upon it, she put it ii 
which immediately flew open, and tl 
•padous hall magnificently fumiahc 
this they passed into several apartmen 
and pleasanter than the other; but 
they ascended by steep steps, and o 
strange and unknown words were engi 

Perhaps yon would be glad to kno 
parUculars of these apartments : an 
ihonld have told ^ou, that as soon as 
the great hall, she made them sit dov 
collation of plumb-cakes, biscuits, and 
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hand, of ivory tipped with gold, and with this she 
pointed ont to them the ornaments of the room. 
It was supported by strong but handsome pillars 
of adamant ; and between the pillars, hung festoons 
of fruit and flowers : at the upper end were niches, 
with very beautiful statues in them ; the principal 
one was Truth. It appeared to be of one entire 
^amond, and represented the most beautiful wo- 
man that ever eyes beheld: her air was full of 
dignity and sweetness: in one hand she held a 
sceptre, in the other a book, and she had an . impe- 
rial crown on her head, l^e old fairy gently touched 
this figure with her wand, and immediately it 
stepped down from the pedestal, and began to 
ijieak. No music was ever so pleasing as the voice 
of Truth. She addressed herself to our little hero, 
and eixamined him in his catechism. As he had 
formerly been a little idle, he could not say it so 
well as, at that minute, he wished to do. " Little 
wretch," said the old fairy, frowning, '' why do yon 
- qpMwer so stupidly ? Have you never been taught ?" 
Here was a loop-hole, through which a boy of a 
cowardly spirit might have crept out, by pretending 
that his tutor had been in fault, and not himself : 
' bnt little George scorned to tell a lie ; nor could 
.be be so* base as to excuse himself, by accusing an 
tnnocent person ; therefore, though trembling for 
fear of the old fairy and her wand, he answered, 
** Indeed, madam, I have been often bid to learn 
Ity but I loved my diversions so well that I never 
COfold apply to it." Here the old fairy, smiling, 
kissed him, and said, *' My dear child, I forgive 



your pitst idleness, in favour of your noble hon 
A fault honestly oiraed Is half unended, and 
nymph shall reward you." 

Immediately Troth gave bioi a Utile Catecb 
bonnd in lilver, enamelled, a pocket Bibte, 
ruby clasps, and a small looking-glass, in a 
caie. " In these books, my dear," said she, " 
shall find cunstant directions from me, nhic 
^a follow, will mafce yon good, ami great, 
happy. If you never offend against me, 1 ni 
ready to assist yon in all difflcultiea. If erer 
should be tempted to offend me, look In this gl 
if jroa see yourself in it yonr own natural Ggnri 
im coDleutedly, and be sure yon are under my 
taction ; but if yon see yonrself in the form 
slave and a monster, greasy, la^ced, loaded 
■cbmns, a double tongue hanging out nf your mo 
aud a pair of ass's ears on your head, trembl 
think that yon are got into the power of the wi 
enchanter Falsehood ; retract the lie yon 
told, stand still wherever yoa ate, call out ■ 
for my assistance, and do not Itir from the 
yon arc in till I come to help you.*' So saying, 
brigbl form re-ascended her pedestal, and 
others, wtio stood on each band, being toncta< 
the fairy vrand, moved towards btm. 

The first whs a yonng woman, clothed in ft 
white robe, perfectly neat and plain ; she had 
Qaxen hair, and blue eyes, which ware fixed ot 
ground ; a white tcU shaded her tatx, aikd bei 
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lour went and came every minute. She advanced 
with a. slow pace, and spoke, in a voice very low, 
btft as sweet as the nightingale's : 

*' My name," said she, '^ is Modesty. I have 
no merit, but, perhaps, as you are so young, it may 
be in my power to be of some little use to you. Be- 
fore you get to the top' of this castle, ycm will see 
many strange things, and be bid to do many things, 
of which you do not understand the reason ; but 
remember that yon are very young, and know no- 
thing, and that every body here is wiser tlian yon : 
therefore, observe attentively all that you see, 
and do readily all that you are bid. As you have 
recommended 'yourself to Truth, we, her hand- 
maids, are ready to give you all the assistance we 
can i and you will need it all. 

*' Above all things, fear Disgrace l it is a fiLthy 
puddle in the neighbourhood of this castle, whose 
stains are not easily wiped off. Those who run 
heedlessly or wilfully into it, after repeated warn- 
ings, grow in time so loathsome that nobody can 
endure them. 

'* There is an enchantress you will meet with, 
called Flattery, who will offer you a very pleasant 
cup : if yon drink much of it your head will turn ; 
and, while you fancy yourself a most accomplished 
person, she will touch you with her wicked wand, 
and immediately you will be metamorphosed into a 
butterfly, a squib, or a paper kite. But as, perhaps, 
you mqst taste her (^p, take this nosegay of vio- 
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leta ; and, as you tind your bead a little giddy, ! 
n it, and yon will be bo refreshed, that she 
liave uD pawer to bnrt yon. Thia liille noeegaj 
defend you also agiunsl the magician Pride, wl 
a thousand ehapea will try to iatrodacc hinx 
joa, and persuade you to go with him to a high I 
jfrom whence he will either throw joa down I 
faigblfal precipicee, into the pool of IMsgrao 
tixe change you into a lion, or a tiger, or a bea 
into sncb a hage dropaical ligure, that eveiy 
•hall bale to look upon you, and that you alul 
.be able to pasa through the gate* that lend to . 
pitiesa. When you suEpect hia comiDg, not 
your riolits, and yon will immediately see thr 
-hii disgnisE, and, at the aame lime, tbey shall i 
yon so little, he shall not see you ; and, when 
are in a crowd, emell to them ag^n, and yon 
pass through it without difficulty, i wish 1 1 
better gift to bestow ; but accept of my all." 



On the pedestal of the next fi^re wa> Idki 
Natural ASectiou, ' Her countenance was t 
and engaging, her garment embnudered 
storks, doFee, and various pretty animals : tht 
bracelets on her arms, and Aoe rings on ' 
fisger: every one WM the gift of some- be 
friend or relation. " My dear George," lald 
" 1 love you (or the sake of your parents ; I h 
thousand pretty gifts to bestow, and this particu 
will be of ase to you." She then gave him a t 
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enamelled box, with pictures on every side. *' Wheft,'* 
said she, '* yon are in doubt how to behave, loo^ 
uppn the pictures. They are those of your parenUf, 
relations, and friends : being gifted by a fairy, you 
will see every' figure in motion : and as your papa 
and mamma, your brothers and sisters seem affected 
by your behaviourj you will judge whether yon are 
acting right or wrong. I am sure it is your desire 
always to give them pleasure, and not i>sun ; to be 
am honour to them, and not a reproach." 

The next image that spoke was entirely made of 
sugar, but a sugar as firm, and almost as clear as 
crystaL Her name was Good Temper. ■■ In her 
bosom, she had a nosegay of roses without thorns* 
She took our little friend by the hand, and seeing 
it scratched from a scuffle he had with his com- 
panions, she heakd it with a touch ; and gave him 
a small f^methyst phial filled with honey and oil of 
a peculiar kind. "Touch your lips with this 
julep," said she, "every morning. Though the 
phial in small, it is inexhaustible, and you wlU 
never more be liable to. harm from any idle quarrel, 
as yon will never say any thing peevish or provoking ; 
all your companions will love you ; and your ser- 
vants will think it a blessing to live with you.' 



*f 



One figure more remained, and the fairy had no 
sooner touched it, but down from her pedestal 
jumped sprightly Diligence. She was dressed like 
a huntress: activity and nimbleness appeared in 
every limb. She sprang to George, clapped, her 
hands on his shoulders, and immediately there ap- 
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peared a couple of little wiogs. " These nin 
taui she, " will be of great use to yon In ascen 
the Bteep atepa you will lutve lo go op, b; tnd 
bat all brings need frequent plnmitigj and t 
will lose alt tbeir virtue, if joa do not keep tl 
in order every day, by uiing tbe talisman 1 
gi^g neit to give yon.'' Thiitaliamaii wwigv 
■par. " This," said sbe, " wheaerer yanr n 
are drooping, (aa they will very ofien, when 
old witcli LaziDese approaches, who would m 
norphose you iuto a donuouae) you must mn f^ 
into foar aide, and they will be ready immedil 
to carry yon out of her reach. I am rare, 
bare too much true courage to fear a little tril 
{HiiD, when it will be the meana of gaiuii^ 
ererj improveoient. Good night, good Dight, 
lore, I aee yoD are sleepy ; but as soon as yon avi 
ill the morning, be sure to make use of your api 

The good old fairy then led Henry and Get 
into a little neat room, where they went to bed 
slept till day-breali, dreaming of all the agree) 
things they had seen and heard. George did 
awake till Henry was already up nud dressed : 
he awoke distorbed, and began to tell his M 
• his dreams. " I (bought," said he, " that loot 
out of the window, I saw nil my companiotu 
V^j, atid flew out Ui (bem directly, to show tl 
those fine things that the etaiues bad giren ] 
Instead of admiring me, Ihey fell upon me : < 
aeiied one frne thing, and another another, 
poor I had nolbing left bat my wings. What ve 
me (00, in the scuffle my violets were scattei 
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the books torn, the pictures spoiled, the glass 
broke, and the julep spilled ; so that they were 
Be?er the better, though I was so much the worse. 
Well, I took te my wings however, and thought I 
might as easily fly in as out, and then the good 
fiiiry would give me more pretty things. But no 
Mch matter : the windows were shut ; the doors 
vcre barred and bolted ; owls and bats flew about 
mj head, geese hissed at me, a^ses brayed at me^ 
monkies chattered in my ears, and I fell down 
nobody knows whither." 

" Be thankful," said Henry, " that it was only a 
dream : here are all your pretty things safe ;" and 
so saying, he gently touched his side, like a tmtt 
friend, with the spur, and up jumped little George 
all alive and merry. He read in his books : he with 
pleasure saw his oWn honest face sin the glass of 
Truth : he observed, with delight, the pictures bf 
his friends and relations all smiling upon him. 
While he was thus employed, in stepped a sobef- 
looking man, leaning on a staff. " My young 
friends,** said he, " I am sent to conduct yon 
through the noUe apartments of this castle/' ** A 
fine conductor, indeed !'* said little George, who 
had nnfortonately forgot both his violets and his 
phial; ''your crutch, honest man, will keep up 
rarely with my wings." " Your wings, youngster,"* 
replied Application (for that was his name) *' wifl 
be of little service, unless I lend yon a staff to rest 
npon, which, wherever you set it down, will make 
your fiooting sure." This speech was unheeded by 
ttttk George^ who, already npon the wing, fluttered 

f2 
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^way. Henry soon overtook him, baTing quite 
M good pinions, thoagh be did not boast of them ; 
but .stayed first to bring with him the staff, the 
phial, and the nosegay, against his friend sbouljl 
need them. Little George was how trying to mount 
pp a steep stair-case, which he saw multitodes of 
bis own age ascending: very eagerly. he stretched 
bis wings, whose painted plumage glittered in the 
anu-beams, and very often just reached the top : 
but he was greatly surprised to find that be always 
slid back again, as if he had stood upon a slope of 
ice ; so that hundreds and hundreds had got through 
the folding doors above, while he was still but at 
the bottom. He cried for vexation : gave hard 
Barnes to the boys that got before him, and was 
laughed at by them in return. The box of pictures 
gave him no comfort, for there he saw his ^Either 
frowning, and his mother looking unhappy. At 
this minute, friendly Henry came to his relief, and 
giving him the violets, the phial, and the staff, 
''Make use of these," said he, "and yoa will 
easily get up with them who are now before you. 
Observe, that they have every one of them just 
inch a staff, and that, notwithstanding their wings, 
they can rise but one step at a time." George, who 
bad now touched his lips with the phial, thanked 
bim very kindly, and they mounted several, steps, 
hand in hand : on some were inscribed, Traipriii 
qwB maribusi on others j^t in. prateftti, and vaf 
rious other magic verses ; whicl^, they just rested 
long enough on every step to read ; and as they 
mcended, the stei)s grew easier and eaner. George, 
however, was a little out of breath, and more thai 
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mce wished himself out of the castle : yet he 
nras delighted to find himself almost overtaking 
the foremost, who had some of them loitered hy 
the waf. 

And BOW he entered into an apartment, more 
nagnificent than any he had ever seen. Thoasands 
of rooms opened, one beyond another, famished 
wnth all the elegance of taste : from every one of 
these were delightful prospects : but then, for a 
long while, he had not leisure to attend to the 
itrange varieties of rich and nnoommon furniture, 
szciting his cariosity every minute. One long 
^lery was hung with paintings, so exquisitely 
fiae, that every figure seemed alive : and some of 
them actually spoke, and amused him with a thou- 
land agreeable stories. Here he saw all the me- 
tamorphoses of the heathen gods, the adventures 
»f £neas,and a number of other things that I have 
•Dt time to describe. A yoimg damsel attended 
bfan, dressed in a gown made of feathers more gay 
;faaii the rainbow : she had wings upon her head : 
ihe gave him the most delicious sweetmeats, and 
be drank out of a sparkling cup the pleasantest 
Sqnor iioaginable. This light dish did not quite 
mtisfy a hungry stomach : so that George was not 
very sorry when, passed through the gallery of 
Fiction, his fair conductress Poetry consigned him 
}?er to the eare of a good hospitable old man, in 
:he next apartment, whose table was already co- 
«red with wholesome and substantial food. This 
ipartment, called the Saloon of History, was by no 
neans so gay as the former ; but deserved examina- 
;ioD better. The walls were covered with marble. 



I 
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and commumcativc, «^ 
^estioQ that George's curiosity ( 
ask. He commended bim for hi 
and toasted her health, as his owi 
as the old gentleman was sometis 
in his stories, our young traveller 
every now and then, with looking o 
Surveying the box of pictures, h 
wishing for a nearer sight of the 
presented. A window, that stc 
him, and overlooked a delightf 
minded him of his wings : but t 
bis^ frightful dream prevented b 
ing an escape. 

At this minute, the fairy In 
^th a smiling look. *' i kuov 
dear," said she, *' and am willi 
reasonable indulgence. I hai 
number of little winged bein 

— »« vnnna friends. 
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Let yoor dream warn you to take care of your 
precious gifUf, and to make a due use of them.*' 

She had scarcely done speaking, before there was 
a general voice of joy heard through the whole 
apartment, " the holydays are come, the holydays 
are come:" and immediately a number of little 
chembims appeared in the air, crowned with gar^ 
lauds, and away with them flew little George ; but 
unluckily, in his haste, left both the staff and the 
spur behind him. Indeed at this minute they were 
needless. 

His friends were all ready to receive him with 
afiectionate joy. They commended his im^ove- 
ments, and listened with delight to his account of 
the anrpi-ising things he had seen, and rejoiced iu 
the mai'ks of favour he had received from excellent 
and powerful fairies. He played about all day with 
his companions, and every thing was thought of 
that could best divert him. In the midst of these 
amusements, the poor key was in a few days forgot : 
nor did he recollect it, till one day he saw Henry 
sitting under a tree, and very diligently brightening 
up his own. ''Stupid boy," said giddy George, 
'' what do you sit moping there for ? Come and 
play.'* *<So I wiU presently," said Henry, "but I 
must not neglect the means of returning honourably 
to the good fairy." " Hang the old fait7," cried 
George: -'' besides, my key will keep bright enough, 
I warrant it,'*without all this ado." However, 
looking at the key, he found it brown with rust ; 
tod sadly his arm ached with the vain endeavour of 



" Wbat do you cry for, my pretty masto'J 
a man In a fine coat, who was passing; by. ( 
told him bU dUlress. " Be comforted," si 
man ; " 1 will gire you a gold key set with em 
that shall be better by half, aud litter for a 
gentleman of your rank, than that old w( 

JuBt theo, George, who did not want i 
nets, began to suspect somethLug ; and smell 
Ml violets, the fine man appeared in his true i 
which was, indeed, no other than that of tk 
glciau Pride. He was immcMlcrately tall and 
cd ; his eyes were fierce and malignaiit ; bis ( 
were painted ; a peacock sat upon his head ; i 
and a leopard followed hjra : in one hand b< 
an empty bladder, and In the other a fatal i 
his nader rest was stained and rag^d, but c 
he had a pompous herald's coat, with a long 
tnpportedbyaiiuglydwarfanrtalinipingidiol,' 
be tamed back ciintinually to insult and i 
Well was it for little George that his violet 
rendered him invisible: he saw the magician 
to oDe of his companions, who being dcstlti 
■neb a defence, immediately became his. 
'■Take this nWgay, my child," said the w 
wretch, aud presenitul him with abuoch of c 
finely gilded, but very stinging. The poor bo 
DO soooer louchcd them, than liia eoanleDRni 
pceased pain ; he quarrelled with every body 
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him ; yet the simpleton kept continually smdliog 
to his nosegay, and the more he was nettled the 
more quarrelsome he grew : his size too increased 
in proportion ; he became swelled and bloated : he 
grew tall, too tall at once, but it was only by being 
raised to an enormous pair of stiUs, on which he 
could not walk a step without danger of tumbling 
down. 

George could not help laughing at his ridiculous 
figure, but would, out of good nature, have offered 
him his own bunch to smell to, if those unfortunate 
stilts had not raised him quite. out of his reach: 
he, therefore, was making the best of his way back, 
having first secured his key, when a laughing giddy- 
hoyden called out to him that she had found a bird's 
nest. Away with her he ran upon this new pursuit; 
and from bird's nest to bird's nest, and from but- 
terfly to butterfly, they scampered over the flowery 
fields till night drew on : she then persuaded him 
to go with her to her mother's house^ which yiru 
just by, and rest himself. 

■ He found there a lady lolling in an easy chair, 
who scarce raised her head to bid him welcome; 
A table, however, stood by her ready spread with 
every kind of dainty, where Idleness, for so was his 
playfeUow called, invited him to sit down ; and 
after supper he was condueted into a chiamber set 
round with shelves of playthings, where, in a soft 
down bed, he slept till very late the next day. At 
last, though unwillingly, he got up ; but for no 
better purpose than to look over those worthiest 
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toys which he half despised aU the while. ** What/' 
thought he, ^'is this tinsel, sad glaSs, and wood, to 
compare with the rich treasares of the old lalr]f« 
castle? Neither the old woman here, nor the 
nmpleton her daaghter, will answer me a qnestlmir 
I ask, nor divert me with sach stories as the lUf 
pictures and statues there were full of." This 
thinking, he continued, nevertheless, to divert him-i 
self with the playthings, and was growing fast back 
into the love of rattles and bells, when a ^nddeo 
panic seized him on seeing in the comers of evcrf 
shelf filiagree cages full of dormice. " MiseraUi! 
boy that I am !" cried he, '' this must certainly be 
the den of Laziness! How shall 1 escape ?" He tried 
to stretch his wings ; but alas, they drooped, and 
now, for the first time, he found and lamented the 
want of his spur. He ran to the windows : every 
prospect from thence was desolate and barren, re- 
sembling exactly what he had read- in lus mby- 
dasped book of the field of the sluggard. 

In vain did he look for the holydays to transport 
him from this wretched place: the last of them 
was already on the wing, and almost out of sight; 
for it is peculiar to these little beings to approadi 
slowly, but to fly away with amazing swiftness. 
However, he met with assistance where he least 
expected it : a dismal cloud hung almost <^er Uf 
head, which he feared would every minute hurst in 
thunder ; when out of it flew a blade eagle,, wht 
seized little George in her talons, and in a moment 
he found himself at the gates of the cattle df In- 
-^traction. 
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Perhaps yoa may not think his case now much 
better than it was befnre. A little dormouse eoald 
hare lain snog and wan|k in cotton ; whereas p9or 
Ge»rge was forced to stand in the cold, among 
thorns and briers, vainly endeavouring to read the 
iMcrip^on on his key, which was now, alas, grown 
mstier than ever. In the mean time, he saw most 
of kis companions, his friend Henry one of the 
ibrepDOSty fiy over his head, while their polished 
keys glittered like diamonds ; and all of them were 
received into the apartments they came ont of, 
with joyfal acclamations. The boy npon stilts, in- 
deed, did not make so good a figure : he reached 
up to the window, but his false key would not open 
it ; and making a false step, down he tombled into 
the dirty pooL 

At this minute the old fairy looked ont, and 
calling to George, ** Why do not you, my child," 
uid she, " make use of your wings and your key ? 
I am impatient to have you amongst us again, that 
yoa may receive finer gifts, and see greater wonders 
than any yon have ever met with yet." 

Here a woman came to him, clothed in hare- 
tkins and shivering with an ague : she touched him 
with a cold finger that chilled his blood, and stam- 
mered out these terrifying words : " D d' ont g go 
iot t to the ccastle : P punishment is r ready for r 
yyou ; r runaway." 

** Scorn punishment, and despise it," said Fool- 
kartiness, a little pert monkey in a scarlet coat, 
Md mounted upon a goose. 



He fun!ed away with Cerrot 
wbea be recoTered, found bimu 
the bright 



sabhed by a 
wiped ODt 

Jrifh"^' W} 

bdDg blm to himself. Tbeie f 

. Un to the core of Amend) 

tn foraake him till be 
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tbafc time proeeeded with double alacrity : 

on orertook his compaoions again^ and you 

magine how joyful was the meeting between 

uid Henry, who loved him too well not to go 

ry melancholy, while George had stayed behind. 

>w I rejoiced," s^d he, '* to see you under the 

inct of the lady Amendment ! now nothing can 

part OS more. 



«f 



rhe Poetical Gallery, the Saloon of History, af- 

ded them new delight : in every room through 

lich they passed were tables covered with gems, 

edals, little images, seals, intaglios, and all kinds 

f curiosities, of which they were assured, that the 

aore they took the more welcome they should be. 

But here George was a little perplexed again : his 
pockets were filled over and over; still, as he came to 
new treasures, he was forced to throw aside the old 
ones to make room ; yet was told that it would not 
be taken wdl, if he did not keep them all : at last 
be came, fortunately, into a room of polished steel, 
where, on a throne of jasper, sat a lady with a 
crown npon her head, ot the brightest jewels. Upon 
her robe was woven, in the liveliest colours and per- 
fectly distinct, though in miniature, every thing that 
the world contains: she had steel tablets in her 
hand, on which she was always engraving some- 
tlilng excellent ; and on the rich diadem that en- 
circled her forehead, was embroidered the word 
MeiiKny. 



t€ 



Yon could not," said she to George, ''have 



u naa miuions of little drawe 
numbered^ aud iu these he fonn 
he had been so encumbered w 
proper drder. 

<* The only thing I Insist on," 
yon will keep your drawers exac 
litter them with trash. If you st 
does not deserve a place, they 
capable of containing real treai 
torn of the cabinet will becoi 
sieve ; and if Malice or Resenti 
you to put in any thing out ol 
will soon find every drawer inf 
and adders. But above all things 
Troth, Gratitude, and Friendsh 
them with constant perfume, ths 
agreeable to every body." 

Thus furnished, George proce 
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IMITATIONS OF OSSIAN. 



I. 



Why dost thou not visit my hall, daughter of the 
gentle Smile ? thou art in the hall of joy, the feast 
of shells is spread ; the bards are assembled around. 
Sad I sit alone, and listen to the beating rain. The 
gale sounds hollow in the east, but no music comes 
on the blast, to my solitary ear. The red coals 
gtow suddenly in my grate, but they should blaze 
cheerfully for thee. Why dost thou not visit my 
hall, daughter of the gentle Smile ? 

Thy &me shall be heard in the song, for the 
bards assemble at thy call. When I go to the nai*- 
row house, silence shall rest upon my memory : for 
lonely I sit all the day, and listen to the dashing 
rain. The keen wind whistles at my gate, and 
drives away the timid guest. Dark boats pass by 
on the swift stream, but no passenger lands at my 
hall. Thou, too, O sweet daughter of the Smile, 

G 



11 by orer tlie bine <rare, whra tbe kiik 
oi Id the hall of kings. Bui Tlrriiia passed 
rilenl taui EoUtary. When 3 thousand oaki 
bejoiMl tbe stiam, ibe law tbe disiasl 
ke the Rd streaks of tbe wlting mn; she 
le niDnnar of tbe distant shouts ; and, u 
txigb the darii air, die saw the approacMl^ 
bat lifted back her frieods from tbe feast 
f sbells. Sbe ran to meet tbem throagh the 
laU; ud tbe wind lifted ber cloak. 



» Is nto. Hla TiIbM tbea nt tn Ot 
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n. 



THEKINA AND CARTHONA. 



Therina. 

jGHTER of the Song, why is thy look so pensive ? 
y dost thou regard me with an eye of compas- 
I? 

larthona. Thy melancholy strain pierced my 
rt. I view thee already as in the narrow 
tse, where all is silence and darkness. I look 
in thee as a diamond buried deep in the rock, 
en it ought to be flaming on an imperial dla- 

Q. 

FhtrifM. Partial is thine eye, kind daughter 
Harmony, and idly fictitious was my plaintive 
ain. My expectations look beyond the narrow 
use, and the view terminates in splendour. 
1 1 am not a diamond, O Carthona, but a feeble 
)W-worm of the earth, whose sickly lustre 
uld go out in open day, and is beheld to adi- 
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vantage, only from being judiciousij p/aced amidst 
obscurity. 

Carthona, Lowly daughter of Indolence^ thou 
dost not well to acquiesce in the meanest and 
most useless form of beibg, who mightest warble 
on a bough with the songstresses of the grore, 
or shine on gay wfngs with the flutterers of the 
air. 

Therina, I was once a butterfly, O Carthona, 
and my existence was most despicable. Tlie glow- 
worm in its low estatie is pleasing to the eye that 
approaches it near ; is useful, sometimes, to direct 
the steps of the benighted traveller. 

Carthona, Daughter of Indolence, thy discourse 
is idle and ungrateful. 

Therina. Hear then, O Carthona, the reverse 
of my plaintive strains, and may it sound sweet in 
thine ears. Thou art pleased with the tale of 
Malvina, who attended the blind age of Ossian, 
emphatically blind ! Her form rises elegant to thy 
mind, and the voice of her praise sounds melodious 
to thy fancy. Yet what is the fame of Malvina ? 
And what was the merit of Ossian ? The threads 
of my life, O Carthona, though homely, are woven 
amid others of inestimable tincture. The ties of 
indissoluble friendship have mingled them among 
threads of purest gold, the richest purple, and the 
brightest silver. Such are the durable textures 
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ieaven has framed m the loom of ci\il]zed 

, while the scattered threads of Fingal's 

Are like autumnal cobwebs, tossed by wlods 

. thorn to thorn ; whence some few of peculiar 

whiteness are collected by the musing bard^ when 

fiolitary he roams amid the pathless wild. 
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III. 



True, Ossian, I delight in songs; harmony soothes 
my soul. It soothes it, O Ossian ; but it raises it far 
above these grassy clouds and rocky hills :' It exalts 
it above the vain phantoms of clouds, the wander- 
ing meteors of the night. 

Listen in thy turn, thou sad son of Fingal, to the 
lonely dweller of the rock : let thy harp rest for a 
while, and thy thoughts cease to retrace the war 
and bloodshed of the days that are past. Sightless 
art thou, Ossian, and sad is thy failing age : 
thine ear is to the hollow blast, and thy expecta- 
tion is closed in the narrow house : thy memory is 
of the deeds of thy fathers — and thy Uihen, where 
are they? What, O Ossiau, are those deeds of 
other times? they are horror, and blood, and 
desolation. 

Harp of Ossian, be still. Why dost thou sound 
in the blast, and awake my sleeping fancy ? Deep 
and long has been its repose : solid are the walls 
that surround me : the idle laugh enters not here : 
why then should the idler tear ? Yet, Ossian, I 
would weep for thee : I would weep for thee, 
Malvina, — But my da^a are ?»& xV^a ^\%Vii of an 
arrow: shall the arrow l\xTtiWKV!^fcltQm\x%\aw^\ 
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t was thy genius, Ossian ! But darkness 

thy heart: it shrank from the light of 

. The lonely dweller of the rock sang in 

> thy deafened ear. The Grecian was not 

ike thee : on him the true sun never dawned ; 

i sang, though erroneous, of all-ruling Pro- 

.*€, and faintly looked up to the parent of gods 

len. Thy vivid fancy, O Ossian, what beheld 

c a cloudy Fingal ? Vain in the pride of an- 

y, thou remainest, by choice, an orphan in an 

an world. Did never the dweller of the rock 

t out to thy friendless age, a kindred higher 

1 the heaven; a brotherhood wide as the 

:ld ; a staff to thy failing steps ; a light to thy 

htless soul ? And didst thou reject them, Ossian ? 

tiat then Is genius, but a meteor brightness ? 

le humble, the mild, the simple, the uneloquent,' 

ith peaceful steps, followed their welcome pastor 

ito fsdr meads of everlasting verdure ; while tfaoa 

Attest gloomy on the storm-beaten hill, and repeat- 

ig to the angry blast the boast of human pride, 

le tales of devastation, of war — ^the deeds of other 

mes. Far other times are these. Ah! would 

ley were ! for still destruction spreads ; still hn- 

lan pride rises with the tigers of the desert, and 

akes its horrid boast ! 
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Life comparer* •«, ^ 

If I was not quite sick of the number of stupid 
dreams which have been written in imitation of 
those excellent ones published in the Spectators, 
'l^atlers, and some later periodical papers, I should 
be exceedingly tempted to fall into some allegorical 
slumbers. After this declaration, I know not why 
I may not actually do it ; since I see people, in a 
hundred other instances, seem to imagine that cen- 
suring any thing nolently, is amply sufficient to 
excuse their being guilty of it. 

Suppose me then composed in my easy chair, 
after having long meditated on that old and thread- 
bare comparison of human life to a play. To this, 
my imagination furnishes ahundance of scenery: 
and the tndn of my thoughts go ou Ju&t q& n^VL^ 
a/ier my eyes are closed, as it did \>tiot«. 
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As I have ^et "i?ot a very iucoosiderable part in 
the performance, I have leisure enough to stand 
between the scenes, and to amuse myself with 
various speculations. Fortunately for me^ I am 
placed near a person, who can give me sniBdent 
information of the whole matter ; since indeed this 
venerable person is no other than the originally 
intended directress of the theatre. Wisdom by 
name : but being of a temper above entering into 
all the little disputes of the actors, she has suffered 
her place to be usurped by a multitude of pre- 
tenders, who jnix the vilest of farces, and the 
absurdest of tragedies, with the noblest drama in 
the world. 

These destructive interlopers were busily in- 
structing all the actors, as they appeared upon the 
stage, and indeed one might easily see tlie effects 
of their teaching. Scarce one in fifty repeated a 
single line with a natural and unaffected air : every 
feature was distorted by grimace^ many a good 
sentiment outree, by the emphasis with which it 
was pronounced. 

'' Would it not put one quite out of patience/' said 
my neighbour, '* to see that fellow there, so entirely 
spoil one of the finest passages in the play, by turn- 
ing it into a mere rant ? Is there any bearing that 
man, who, pretending to act the lover, put^ on all 
the airs of a madman ? Why, sir, do yon think 
that graceful figure, that sense, and all those ad-' 
vantages you were dressed with, in order to ^ 
honour to my company, weic^ ^vje^fk^^w^^ q.^^ 



wx^v^tv^. -«vsAk about the stage, sighing and ex- 

'^^^^> Vray let me cast ao eye upon your part* 

"A»(^^e9 are here any of those soliloquies that 

^wi "w^ every moment putting in ? — Why, here is 

^<csX'%i'b\ngle word of misery, death, torment." The 

lover, awaking out of his reverie, pointed to a 

prompter that stood at a little distance, when 

Wisdom perceived it to be Busy Imagination. She 

only, with an air of compassion, drew the poor 

youth to her side of the stage, and begged he would 

keep out of the hearing of so bad a director. 

The next we happened to attend to, ww a 
young woman, of a most amiable figure, who stood 
pretty near us ; but the good-nature in her counter 
nance was mixed with a kind of haughty disdain, 
whenever she turned towards Imagination, that did 
not absolutely please me. I remarked upon it to 
my friend, and we jointly observed her stealing 
leisure from her part to look over the whole 
scheme of the drama. ^' That actress," says she, 
** has a most charming genius, but she too has a 
(ravers ih it/* Because she has seen some love 
scenes in the play ridiculously acted, and heard 
them censured by those whose judgment she re- 
spects, and especially, because she in very justly 
displeased with all the bombast stuff Imagination 
puts into them — she will, against her senses, believe 
there is scarce a single line about it in the wh<de 
drama : and there you may see her striking out for 
spurious, passages that have warmed the noblest 
hearts with generous sentiments, and gained a just 
applause from .Socrates and Plato xYievix^eVi^^^ \»^^ 
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of the finest aciois I ever hud. This Is, hon 
aD error on the tight side. Happy for yoa, ) 
aclresB, if yon never fall into a noree ! She 
indeed misi sayiug aa agreeable thing, bat 
never will say an absurd one. 

" Look yonder, and you will see more dang 
and more ridicnioos mlilakes. That grot 
fOunK actors, just entering on the al^e, who 
DOC possibly have beheld more than half as 
pretend already, in a decisive way, to i^ve 
judgment of the whole ; they do not bo mm 
ir^t for their cne, (which yean and disci 
ought to give them) bui thrust forward int 
very middle of the action. Some of them, 
pleased with the derorationn of their part o 
theatre, arc basted in harrying the tinsel i 
ments from the other eomers of it, where 
were tuuch more hecomiogly ^aced. That 
yonder, wlio ought to be acting the part of a I 
is lo t^en np with affiisting his dress, and t) 
hU companions, thai he never once seems to 1 
(if Ihe green-room, where all these robes must 
be laid aside. 

" Loolt yonder, look yonder ! This is a pii 
sight indeed. Behold that woman, exqaisilely 1 
some BtiLl, though much [ast the bloom of yi 
and formed to shine in any part ; but so unhl 
attached to that ihe has just left, that her hi 
absolutely turned behind her i so unwllltng I 
to kxe sight of her beloved gaieties. 
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** In another place you may see persons, who, 
sensible that the splendid dresses of the theatre 
are only lent them for a time, disdain, with a 
sullen ill-judged pride, to put them on at all, and 
so disgrace the parts that were allotted them for 
their own advantage. 

'* Alas ! what a different prompter has that aptor 
got ! He was designed to represent a character of 
generosity, and, for that purpose, furnished with a 
large treasure of counters, which it was his hnsl* 
nesB to dispose of in the most graceful manner to 
those actors engaged in the same scene with him. 
Instead of this, that old fellow. Interest, who 
stands at his elbow, has prompted him to put the 
whole bag into his pocket, as if the- counters them- 
selves were of real value ; whereas, the moment he 
sets his foot off the stage, or is hurried down 
through some of those trap-doors that are every 
moment opening round him, these tinsel pieces are 
no longer current. To conceal, in some measure, 
the falseness of this behaviour, he is f9rced to leave 
out a hundred fine passages, intended to grace his - 
character, and to occasion unnumbered chasms and 
inconsistencies, which not only make him hissed, 
but the very scheme of the drama murmured at. 
Yet still he persists : and, see ! just now, when he 
ought to be gracefully treading the stage with a 
superior air, be is stooping down to pick up some 
more counters that happen to be fallen upon the 
dirty floor, made dirty on purpose for the disgrace 
of those who choose to grovel there. 



Talbot's hiscellamx ■ 

.11 scaroe have an idea, "■■ 
" how iofinilely tlie >> 
whole piece is iulerropled by th^ 
these wrong-headed acton make ofi 
rattons. The part jou have to act, d 
inuill one ; but, remember, il ia inlin' 
to eTcry such attachment. Fix yonr ai 
lu meaning, not ita ornaioeDtB : let 
be Jnst and nnaffertedj your air che« 
engaged : never pretend to look beyon 
page : and, above all, tmat the great j 
Dramft with bis own glorioas worii 
think to mend what fa above joar lu 
bf mblQte critidsms that are below it 
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II. 



Danger of Indulgence of the Imagination. 

ytfOHT, as I was sitting at work, a young 
i came into the room clothed in a loose greea 
it : her long hair fell in ringlets upon her 
ers : her head was crowned with roses and 
8 : a prodigious sweetness appeared in her 
nance ; and notwithstanding the irregularity 
features and a certain wildness in her eyes, 
smed to me the most agreeable person I had 
ebeld. 

sn she was entered, she presented me with a 
rrcen branch, upon which was a small sort of 
tcloscd iu a hard black shell, which, she said, 
oth wholesome and delicious ; and bade me 
her, and not be afraid, for she was going to 
me happy. 

d as she commanded me, and immediately a 
>t descended, and took us up : it was made of 
:he8t materials, and drawn by four milk-white 
I. Whilst we were hurried, with a rapid mo- 
>ver vast oceans, boundless plains, and barren 



descrta, she (old me Ihat her name was Imi 
Uon; (batahe vrascarryiog me to Parnassus,' 
■he herself lived. 

I bad scarce time to thank her before we a 
al the top of a very high raounlain covered 
Tery thick woods. Here we alighted ; and iny 
taking me hf the hand, we passed through a 
beantiM groves of myrtle, bays, and lann 
purated from one another by little green i 
coamelled with the finest flowers. Nothinj 
to be heard but the rustling of leaves, the hnn 
of bees, the warbling of birds, and the pail 
Itrtams ; and, in short, this spot seemed to 

After wandering some time in this deltj 
pbice, we came to a long grass walk, at the b 

end of which, in a bower of jasmliiea and * 
Unea strewed with flowers, sat a woman of * 
die age, bat of a pleasing coanteaance : he 
was finely braided, and she wore a habit of cfa 
able silk. 

When we approached her, she WM wearini 
of the fineai sillt, which she immedfeiely i 
down, and embraced me. I was tnrprised 
much civility from a stranger, which she perce 
bade me not wonder at the kindness she shorn 
me at first sight, since, besides my being in the 
pany of that lady, (pointing to Imagination) i 
was recommendation enough, my own j 
iTODld entitle me to the tevonr of aU who u< 
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" But," added she, " you have had a long walk, and 
want rest ; come and sit down in my bower. 



t» 



Though this offer would, at another time, have 
been very acceptable to me, yet so great was my 
desire of seeing the Muses, that I begged to be 
excused, and to have permission to pursue my jour- 
ney. Being informed by Imagination where we 
were going, she commended my laudable curiosity, 
and said she would accompany us. As we weQt 
along, she .told me "her name was Good Will, and 
that she was a great friend to the Muses and to 
the lady who brought me hither, whom she had 
brought "up from a child ; and had saved her from 
being carried away by Severity and 111 Humour, 
her inveterate enemies. 

When she had done speaking, we arrived at the 

happy place I had so much wished to see : it was a 

little circular opening, at the upper end of which 

sat, on a throne of the most fragrant flowers^ a 

young man in a flame>coloured garment, of a noble 

but haughty countenance : he was crowned with 

laurel, and held a harp in his hand. Round him 

sat nine beautiful young women, who all played 

upon musical instruments : these. Imagination 

told me, were Apollo and the Muses. But, above 

all the rest, there were three that I most admired, 

and who seemed fondest of me. 

One of these wa3 clothed in a loose and care- 
less manner ; she was reposed on a bank of flowers, 
and sang with a sweeter voice than any of the 



UO talbot'h uisceli^kies. 

Otbera. The gBrmeut of the second was p 
with the greateit core and exactae«s, and : 
embroidered with the gayest colours ; but it di 
teem to fit her. But it was the third whooi I 
admired : she was crowned with roieii and a i 
of other flowers ; she played upoD all the li 
meots, and never stayed five tultnites la a jda 

Jnat as I was going to ait down to a fine 
which they 1^ prepared for me, of the fruits 
nouutain, we saw two giaie-looliiDg men i 
cing towards ns. Immediately IiDa([iDatlon sb 
out, and Good Will s^d afae had great reatt 
those were Severity and 111 Humonr, who bi 
to have tun away with her when bnt a cbiM, 
had lold me before. "You too," added she, 
be in danger ; therefore come- into the pi 



I did so, and by this time the two mei 
come up. One of (hem was completely armc 
held a mirror in his hand ; the other wore 
robe, and held in one hand a mariner's co 
and In the other a lantern. Thry soon piei 
the centre of our little troop ; and the lirsi 
much ado, at length forced me from the oi 
who 9tiU held out against ^em, and mi 
hearken to the other, who bade me not be 
and told me, though I might be prejudiced 
him and bis companion by those I had late 
with, yet they had a greater dt^re of my 
ness, and would do more towards it. " Bni 
be, " If you have eat any gf that frait whi 
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lave iu your hand, of which the real name is 
>b6tiDacy9 all I can say will be ineffectual.'* 

I Msored him I had not tasted this fatal fruit, 
te said be was very glad of it, and bade me throw it 
own and follow him, which I did, till by a shorter 
nqr we came to the brow of the mountain. When 
re were there, he told me the only way to deliver 
ajidf from the danger I was then in, was to leap 
lown into the plain below. As the mountain seemed 
ery steep, and the plain very barren, I could nei- 
her persuade mystif to obey, nor had I courage to 
itobey him. 

I thus stood wavering for some time, till the 
Mm in armour pushed me down, as Mentor did 
Pelemachus. When I was recovered from the first 
ihock of my fall, how great was my surprise to find 
ihis paradise of the world, this delightful moun* 
ain, was raised to that prodigious height by mere 
mpty clouds I 

After they had giren me some time to wonder, 
be who held the lantern in his hand, told me that 
the place hefbre me was the mount of Folly : that 
Imagination was Romance, Good Will was Flattery, 
fVpoUo was Bombast: that the two false Muses 
nrho tried most to keep me from coming with 
(hero, were Self CJonceit and Idleness : that the 
)ther8 were Inconstancy, FalseTaste, Ignorance, and 
^^ffsctation her daughter ; Enthusiasm of Poetry ; 
Credulity, a great promoter of their despotic do- 
minion ; and Fantasticalness, who took as many 
bearts as any of the rest. 



^B T*LB 

\ ftiMiVed him for Ibis inforn^ ^i/g^^ , 
Yiun l^U, it would aimost equal -clie jof oi 
liveraoce, to ktion (he uamesof -KBydeliven 
told me his own was Good hirice, and hi. 
panion'B Good Sense, his brother, and bom 
Mine time. He added, that if I lilied thdi 
pony, they would, after haring shown me thr 
titousiuid wretches whom my blse friends h 
trayed, conduct me to the abode of AppUcatii 
Perseverance, the parehts of all the Virtuea. 

I (old him that nothing could afford me i 
aeusible pleasure. " Then," said he, " prepan 
self for a sccrcof horror ;" and ImoicdiatGl; 
the help of his brother, he lifted up the mot 
and discoFereil to my sight a dark and holloi 
where, under the shade of cypress and yew, 
the utmost misery, multitudes of unhappy in 
mostly young wotaen, run away with by Roi 
When I had lea this dreadful spot, and the 
Iain was closed npOD them, just as I wasgoio. 
good and happy, some unhappy accident awi 
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POETRY. 



TO LAURA. 



Awake, my Laura, break tbe silken chain ; 
Awake, my friend, to hoars unsoil'd by pain : 
Awake to peacefal Joys and thoughts refined, 
ifonth's cheerful mom, and Virtue's vigorous mind : 
ViTake to all joys fisir fiiendship can bestow ; 
All that from health and prosperous fortune flow. 
StiU dost thou sleep ? awake, imprudent fiEdr : 
Few hours has life, and few of those can spare.* 

Forsake thy drowsy conch, and sprightly rise, 
IVhile yet fresh morning streaks the ruddy skies ; 
iHiile yet the birds their early matins sing. 
And aU around us blooming as the spring : 
Bre sultry Phcebus, with his scorching ray, 
flas drank the dew-drops from their mansion gi^, 

• For if then snglhtiA ilacp eaa charm the wiwti 
To lie in duU obUTlon, loeiiig half 
The fleeting moments of too ihort a life ? 

TAoMJom 
H 



Scorcli'd ererj Bower, embrown'd each 
green, 

Pall'iJ the pare air, and cbaaed the pleas)) 
Still dost thou Bleep ? O rise, imprndei 
Few hours has life, nor of those few ca 



Bat this, perhaps, nas but a summer « 
Aad winter nights are dark, and cdid, anc 
Weak reason that, for sleeping past the n 
Yet urged by sloth, uid hy indulgence bot 
0, ratlier baste lo rise, taj slumbering fri 
While feeble eniia their scanty influence li 
While i%eerful day-light yet adorns the »1 
Awake, my friend ! my Laura, haste to ri 
For soon the uncertain short-lived da; sb 
And soon shall night esleod her sooty vei 
BluDk uature fades, black shades and 

MauDt the sick eye, and fill the court of F 
O therefore sleep do more, impnident 1 
Few hours had day, few days the circlll 
Few hours has life, and few of these i^ 

Thiok of the task those honn have fet 
Reason to arm, and passion lo mbdne ; 
Wliile life's .fair caliii and flattering moDl 
To fence your inind against the Itonay bl 
Etuly to hoard bleat Wisdom's peace-franf 
Ere yet your hark fiinakes the friendly si 
And the winds whistle, and the billows r 
Imperfect balngs I weakly aisi'dto bear 
Pleasure's soft vriles, or Sorroirt open w 
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Alternate shocks from different sides to feel. 

Now to sabdue the heart, and now to steel ; 

Yet framed with high aspirings, strong desires : 

How mad the attempt to quench celestial fires ! 

Still to perfection tends the restless mind. 

And happiness its bright reward assign'd. 

And shaU dull sloth obscure the heaven-beam'd ray 

That guides our passage to the realms of day, 

Cheers the f^nt heart, and points the dubious way ? 

Not weakly arm'd, if ever on our guard ; 

Nor to the worst unequal, if prepared : 

Not unsnrmountable the task, if loved ; 

Nor short the time, if every hour improved. 

O rouse thee then, nor shun the glorious strife ; 

Extend, improve, enjoy thy hours of life : 

Assert thy reason, animate thy heart. 

And act through life's short scene the useful pait : 

Then sleep in peace, by gentlest Memory crown'd. 

Till Time's vast year has fiU'd its perfect round. 



l44 TALB0T*3 MISCELLANIES. 



ON READING T&E LOTE ELEGIES, 1742. 

Hither your wreaths, ye drooping Muses, briog; 

The short-lived rose, that blooms but to decay; 
Ii0ve*d fragrant myrtles, that in Paphos spring; 

And deathless Poetry's immortal bay. 

And O, thou gentlest shade, accept the rerse. 
Mean though it be, and artlessly sincere. 

That pensive thus attends thy silent hearse. 
And steals, in secret shades, the pious tear. 

What heart, by Heaven with generous softness 
bless'd, 

I^t in thy lines its native language reads ; 
Where helpless Love, in classic plainness dress'd, 

Gracefully mourns, and elegantly bleeds ? 

In vain, alas, thy fancy, fondly gay. 
Traced the fsur scenes of dear domestic life ! 

The sportive Loves forsook their wanton play, 
To paint for thee the mistress, friend, and wtfe. 

One caught from Delia's lips the winning smile ; 

One from her eyes his little soul inspired ; 
llien seized thy pen, and smoothed thy flowing 
style ; 

Then wept, and trembled, and with sobs admired. 
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O luckless lover ! form'd for better days, 
For golden years, and ages long ago ; 

For thee Persephone impatient stays. 
For thee the willow and the cypress grow. 



TALBOT'S MISCELLANIES. 



WSTTnM ON MEW-V 



I. 

Aguv the Bmoot1il)r circling year. 
Beneath Mr sklea uerene and clear, 

C<Hupletea its gentle round ; 
Sweet bells id tnnefol soiindB espre 
Gajr thanks for rnral happineas. 

And moDths with pleot; cn» 

II. 
Wlitle yet remalaa the conrleons gni 
O, be my grateful thouj^hta exprei^i 

llDmiK'd with grief or fear. 
Farewell, ye Seaaona ! roll anay ; 
I wish not to prolong your stay, 

Thongh age brings up the n 

111. 

Cheei^ol, I Irnsl, for foture goml. 
The band wbich all the pasi beaton 

Nor heed llfe'a shifting scene 
Farewell, kind Year, which atill baf 
My days with peacr, toy nights wit) 

And learest my miud serene. 
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IV. 



Not yet — but now impends the stroke ; 
Hie far resounding midnight clock 

Has summon'd thee away : 
Go, mingle with the countless past ; 
Till Time himself has lived his last,. 

In soft oblivion stay. 

V. 

But then with smiling grace appear. 
Thou blameless, grief-uasnUied Year, 

O smile once more on me ; 
And witness thab thy golden hours' 
Have all been prized, as summer flowers, 

By some industrious bee. 



i 



I. 

;^rf.»"i?™i "■■■"■'"''" 

When, *'»'''''"*■ 



?OBWY. 15 



W. 



L\voxx ever wert known with Religion to dwell, 
^^(^ ^\d with thy smiles her contemplative cell ; 
^^\\^ Innocence thou trippest light o'er the green, 
Wliile the blue sky abore shines ail clear and serem 

V. 

With Philosophy eft thy gay moments were pass'd. 
When Socrates heighten*d the pleasing repast ; 
With Industry ever thou lovest to go. 
Though she carry the milk-pail, or follow th 
plough. 

VI. 

Far away from my bosom I banish'd thy foes, 
Nor admitted one thought that could hurt tb 

repose ; 
Unresting Ambition, wild Passion's excess. 
Anxiety vain, and romantic Distress. 

VII. 

Indeed, giddy Mirth and her frolicsome crew 
But little, if ever, thy Rosalind knew : 
Vet my solitude often by thee has been bless'd; 
My days thou hast brighten'd, and sweeten'd my resi 

VIII. 

Why then art thou gone ? Og inconstant as fair. 
Art thou only a tenant of summer's sof( aii; ? 
Full well did I hope thy perpetual ray 
Should gild, with mild lustre, lifers most fjknmEf) ^' 



Talbot's MiBCBXJ^tNiES. 



Sttcet congittreei, dost tiou with nd PUJobmI : 
To leek Id new dimes ■ more tenperBre sk j { 
Wblle tlie red-brcut all nlnler ccmlliiiies to At 
And glttddeos its mows with the mnslc of spria] 

X. 

'rhcHi tlionldM be.lliroagli life mj Mmpankn i 

■ pdde, 
Com« nickiieu, come (oiTOw, whUenr betUc ; 
Olfl ofbeaTen, tostiarten oar wrartKane mf, 
Thmagh the rallejof toil, to the rrglotu of digi 

XI. 

Bni, methlnkB, b m; heut still I beu tbee 

I dieriih ooe gaeii, who coMtnltia tbee to flj} 
Graf Memory famous, like Nestor of oH, 
For honied disronnet. Mid atolies twice told.* 

XII. 
Old MetDory often will dwell on a tale 
That makes the fresh rose in tbygarlattdfitMrpc 
Yet what can he tell, that may justly diipleaie 
Thee, whose cload^pierciDg eye all fatoritj sret 



-iipi|/ii>a /luStXtYniiit, /lam. Od.iS, 
la all ifs bRd the hidb; ud 
nt of youth lOlixl V- oxd of di 
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XIII. 

He spealLS bat what gratitude dictates, and truth ; 
ReciUls the gay moments of friendship and youth : 
He tells of past pleasures securely bur own, 
^Vnd so much of our Journey how happily gone. 

XIV. 

Thou knowest, ftdr charmer of lineage divine. 
That soon the clear azure unclouded shall shine ; 
That life's transient blessings the earnest hut gire 
Of such as from Time shall no limits receive. 

XV. 

O, come then, dear source of good-humour and 

ease, • 
Who teaehest at once to be pleased and to please ; 
And ever, henceforth, with thy Rosalind dwell, 
Sweet Cheerfulness, nymph who all nymphs dost 

excel. 



I. 

Hang tonripg o'er each vj 

n. 

i|; "•'•'te''.rW»« of content 

AndUfeKealonwUhgenUel^ 
Beneath a. kygerene. 

■'1 HI. 

Hesperian trees amidst my grow 
Si„«. ^f^nw to behold^ "^ 
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V. 



Henceforth no pleasure I desire 

In any wild extreme. 
Such as should lull the captived mind 

In a bewitching dream. 

VI. 

Friendship I ask, without caprice, 
When faults are over- seen ; 

Errors on both sides mix'd with truths 
And kind good- will between : 

VTI, 

Health, that may best its value prove. 
By alight returns of pain ; 

Amusements to enliven life ; 

Crosses to prove it vain. 

VIII. 

Thus would I pass my hours^away. 
Extracting good from alKj 

Till lime shall from -my sliding feet 
Push this uncertain ball. 



MTHirrKN IN THE COUNTRY, TOWARDS Til 

AUTUMN. 

Spring, gay Mason, is no more ; 
Summer's golden reign is o'er : 
Soon, to close the Taried year, 
Koary Winter shall appear. 
When the northern tempests blow. 
When the hills are hid in snow. 
Where shall drooping Fancy find 
Scenes to soothe a rural mind ? 

When the busy world resort 
To the gay, the festive court. 
Say, within the lonely cell. 
How shall sweet Contentment dwe 
Shall not then the tedious day 
o«,i «„^ Qi]#»Mt wear away? 
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Then to turn the studious page 
Shall the morning hours engage ; 
When the lamps at evening burn, 
Still the studious page to turn : 

Or intent, with hand and eye, 
'llie laborious loom to ply ; 
There a mimic spring to raise, 
Vain pursuit of trifling praise. 
Hence will Fancy often stray 
To the circles of the gay. 
— Shall she not } — then pr*ythee, bind 
In thy chains the veering mind. 

As it lists the wind may blow : 
Fancy shall her ruler know ; 
Idle being, shadowy queen^ 
Empress of a fairy scene. 
Summer, Spring, and Autumn, pass'd. 
Welcome Winter comes at last ; 
Winter comes, with sober cheer, 
Winding up the varied year. 

When the verdant scenes are lost ; 
When the hills are white with frost ; 
Fancy's idle reign is done. 
Reason's empire is begun. 
Happy gay ones, may you be. 
All your hours, from sorrow free ! 
To the happy, to the gay, 
Unreproved, my thoughts shall stray. 



welcome, sors returuing ray. 
Chirping birds, and dawning day. 

Welcome, then, the sacred lore. 
Peaceful Wisdom's endless store ; 
Hours inestimably dear. 
Welcome, happiest of the year : 
Then the pencil, then the loom ; 
Welcome, every mimic bloom : 
Health, and industry, and peace — 
Muse, enough—thy labour cease. 
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ELEGY. 



form'd for boundless bliss I Tmmortal soul. 
Why dost tlion prompt the melancholy sigh, 
hile erening shades disclose the glowing pole. 
And silver moon-beams tremble o'er the sky ? 

lese glowing stars shall fade, this moon shall fall, 
This transitory sky shall melt away ; 
hilst thouy triumphantly surviving ally 
Shalt glad expatiate in eternal day. 

ckens the mind with longings vainly great. 
To trace mysterious Wisdom's secret ways ; 
hile, chain'd and bound in this ignoble state, 
Hambly it breathes sincere, imperfect praise ? • 

r glows the beating heart with sacred fires. 
And longs to mingle in the worlds of love ? 
r, foolish trembler, feeds its fond desires 
Of earthly good ? or dreads life's ills to prove ? 

ack does it trace the flight of former years. 
The friends lamented, and the pleasures past ? 
r, wing'd with forecast vain and impious fears. 
Presumptuous to the cloud-hid future haste ? * 



i, : * Thiwfitf wag right; th^reftbek 

if I 

4 ;• 

IV - 

^' ;■ 
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OOE. 



'iiAT art tbon, memory of fDrmer days^ 
hat dost so subtly touch the feeling heart ? 
Thoa know'st such pleasing sadness to impart, 
hat dost such thrilling dear ideas nuse ? 
aeh wonted path, each once familiar place. 
Each object, that at first but common seem'd, 
eheld again, some sacreduess has gain'd, 
nth fancy's hues inexplicably stain'd'. 

And by remembrance venerable deemM. 
for idle workings these of fancy fond ; 

Some solemn troth the heaven-sent visions 

teach, 
tretching oar thonghts^ these bounded scenes 
beyond; 

And tills their voice, and this the truth they teach. 
Ime past to m^ should be an awful theme; 

No magie can the fugitive recall ; 
f idly lost in pleasure's noon-day dream. 

Or vainly wasted, passion'^ wretched thrall : 

Know, thou proftme, that portion was thy aO ; 
rhat narrow pittaaoce of some scanty years, 

Was<giten thee, O unthinking fDolt to buy 

The priceless treasures of eternity* 
Hence fond' Remembrance pn>mpt» unbidden tear». 



Hopes of a blest eternity behind, 
lliat every happy moment shall renew. 
Now, pleasing Fancy, lend thy endless dew, 
And through the maze of bliss oar pathway g 
Where bloom unfading joys on every side; 
And each gay winding offers to the view. 
Here, bouudless prospects opening to the sight 
In full celestial glory dazzling bright. 
Increasing still, and ever to increase ; 
There f the soft scenes of innocence and peace ; 
'llirongh which, in early youth or riper age, 
A hand ail gracious leads the virtuous few, 
'I1iat graceful tread on life's important stage ; 
But fairer now, and brighter every hue : 
For stormy clouds too often intervene. 
And throw dark shadows o'er this mortal sc 
Blast the fair buds of hope, or snatch from sig 

The dear companions of our social way^ . 
Absorbed at once in death's impervious night, 
f -»-* *«„ n ««rkii0 — Knt whpii f^ternal dav 
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ick each human path they fondly trace, 
;d through steady Wisdom's peaceful ways, 
the still vale of dear domestiq life ; 
oagh the toils of virtue's arduous strife, 
i blest paradise, this beamy crown, 
.dless day, whose sun shall never iet. 
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On the Employment of Time in the different Si 

turns in Society, 

One scarce ever walked, with any set of comp 
by a neat cottage, but somebody or other has 
pressed their envy of the pastoral inhabitant. 
I quite common, among people of easy and affli 
I * drcumstances, to imagine, in a splenetic mom 
every laborious situation happier than their o 
and to wish an exchange with the ploughn 
the shepherd, or the mechanic. I have sometl 
thought this an affectation ; and a very false sc 
m^t it surely is: for if all made the impn 
ment they ought of their own way of life, there 
.be little doubt, but the higher and more leisur 
stations would be, upon the whole, the happi 
That they nirely prove so in fact, is the faul 
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the possessors, who, unable to avoid their neces- 
sary cares, and unindustrions to seek oat their true 
advantages, sink under a weight, tliat they might 
easily balance so as not to feel it. 

What is generally called the spleen, U no other 
than the uneasy consciousness and dissatis&ctioa 
of a mind formed for nobler pursuits and 1>etter 
purposes than itHs ever put upon; Mere pleasure 
is an end too unworthy for a rational being to make 
its only aim : yet persons, unconstrained by oeccs- 
sity, are so apt to~ be "aHurecT by indolence and 
amusement, that their better faculties are seldom 
exercised as they ought ^1o be; though every em- 
ployment that serves no other purpose than merely 
to while away the present moment^ gives the^mind 
'a painfnl sensation, that, whether distinctly at- 
tended to or not, makes up, when frequent!^ re- 
peated, the sam of that satiety and tediousness so 
often lamented in prosperous life. 

There Is, doubtless, to many persons a real dif- 
ficulty in making the choice of an employment, 
when they are left perfectly at liberty to choose 
what they will. Necessity is, perhaps, the most 
iiatisfactory guide ; and, for that reason alone, tiie 
artiiicer, the shepherd, and the fiirmer, are bapftor 
than their affluent neighbours : the poor man mmt 
either work or starve ; so he makes the best of 
his lot, works cheerfully, and enjoys the fruit of hb 
honest labour: the rich, the easy, the indoleol, 
have a task as necessary, but not so obvious. There 
Is room for some doubt and uncertdnty as to the 
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way of settiug about it. A life of sublime specu- 
lation is too high for the present state; a life ef 
soft pleasure is too low : the right medium is a life 
basied in the exercise of duty; and duties there an 
peculiar to ^ery situation^ and an inquiry into 
these is the leading one.* 

I was drawn Into this specidationi by having In* 
dulged, last stunmer, a whole week of idleness in a 
fisit I made to an old acquaintance in the country* 
I, too, took it into my head one afternoon to envy 
a poor man, who was hard at work for his livcli* 
hood mending the roof of a church, where he had 
iome danger as well as toil. I, who had been seek- 
Idg out the codest shade, and reclining on thir 
greenest turf, amid the fragrance of a thousand 
lowers — I, who had leisure to attend to the war* 
bOng of birds around me, or in peace and safety 
might amuse myself with the liveliest wit and elio- 
qiience of Greece and Rome — ^would have resigned 
all these delights, with joy, to sit whistling at 
tlie top of a high ladder, snfiTering both heat and 
ftvnger. . -^ 

■ ■ ■ * • 

After ruminating much on so odd a phaenomenou, 
} coold find no better, way of accounting for it, than 
fiom the preferableness of any allotted emplojf* 
iftebt to an faiactive indulgence of sclfii^ pleasure. 



ThU is rather obscurely expressed t the meenblf 

to be, ttiat an taiquiry into each person's peculiar situ- 

ition b l^UadingmUy ; l.e.'th«t dnty^ withovt proper 
itttntion to which he cannot pmetiae the rAst. ^ 



Not thai all amusement and indr 
be severely banished : when properl; 
iiouably mixed with the more scrio 
life, they become a part of duty. Re 
tiou are necessary to health ; the el 
fine our imaginations ;* and the most t 
serve to cherish our good humour 
aUcrity of heart. The enjoyment of [ 
Alls us with gratitude to their all 
penscr, and adds to the bands of so 
chain of no small strength, and do 
fair world that is full of them. 7 
them varies according to numberless 
bat in no circumstance are mere ; 
relaxation to be considered as the I 
or to be substituted for that real 
some instance or other, is allotted t 

Let then the shepherd enjoy his 
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tton know his happiness, in possessing, with quiet 
obscurity, all the comforts of society and domestic 
Wffip with leisure and advantage for making the 
noUest improvements of the mind : let the rich 
tm^ great still look higher; and« instead of repi« 
ning at 

*' Ceremony, the idol ceremony r 

vhjcfa debars them of those free and humble joyt , 
delight themselves with their extensive power of 
doing good and diffusing happiness around them.. . 

What an alternative is put into the choice of 
man ! By employment or misuse of the faculties 
asrigned him, he may rise to what dignity, or sink 
to what baseness he will, in the dass of moral 
beings. Human existence is an inestimable gem^ 
CEipable of receiving whatever polish we will please 
to give it ; and, if heightened with the diligence it. 
ought, will shine, in due time, with a lustre more 
dmling than the stars. 

' It would not be fantastical (for its foundation is 
in truth and reality) to form a scale of nobility very 
different from the common distinction of birth,- 
dtles, and fortune; and wholl^according to that 
fignre persons make in the mcRu world, and ac- 
oording to their various degrees of improvement 
and usefulness. The change would not be total : 
many who are now in high tife would continue so ; 
but nol a few would be strangely degraded* 
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Of what acooirot, indeed, in the trnit sjBlem'-of 
life h he (be He what he will in greatneu)' triio 
ile^>8 away his being in indbl^t amnsenieBt; 
whose hoors hang heavy on his hands wfth- 
oat the gaming-table^ jthe bottle, the baflbon, or 
the tailor ; and whose mind, amidst them iSi, U 
perpetually clouded with a splenetic discontent, 
the inevitable -mst of unused faculties ^' Uncom* 
ibrtable to himself, and unimnortant. to his fellow- 
creatures, whatever' were hi;; advantages of natoie 
and fortune, he has degraded himself from them 
all. A day-labourer, who does his utmost at the 
plough and the cart, is a .much more respectable 
bdrfg. 

In this scale, the miser's plea of poverty wodd 
be readily admitted, as witnessedl by hia aiudotfi 
look and sordid life; while the firanic heait and 
open countenance should be set down, for th£ merit 
(faplnm. ' . 

....... 

Even the miser himself has a class of infieiiors, 
and that,without spealiing of the downright vicioQSi 
vrho come under another Icind of consideFatiin. 
These are the oyster-livers ; such as lose the very 
use of their limbs from mere laziness, and waste year 
after year, fixed .^qi^ne uncomfortable spot, where 
they eat and drink,' sleep and grumble on ; while the 
duty of their situation, properly attended to, woi^ 
laake them happy in themselves, and a happiness 
U> others. Were the pearl taken out of that va* 
sightly shell, what a circulation of riches and ximt* 
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qie&U miglit it make to society ! But while the^e 
^oor animaJft can fatten on their barren rQcIc» i^ 
mutters not to tfaem. 

If cowardice sinks persons lower than all otliar 
liees, beneath even these will come in the poor 
slaves of £il8e shame^ the rae^ d^serte^ pf tbiEih 
duty. How many, that now pass for men of ho* 
nour and spirit, would appear more weak and 
timorous than female fear : some not daring to re* 
fuse a challenge ; others drinking against inclina* 
tion, or affronting religion against their own con* 
sciences ; or prodigal of health and fortune, from 
merely wanting strength to resist the vain current 
of fashion ! No black slave, sold in a market, is 80 
for from liberty as every one of these. 

In pumberless such ways does the bewildered 
race of man deviate from the paths of felicity and 
glory, and childishly squander away inestimabte 
advantages: for just in proportion to the improve- 
ment of those faculties with which Heaven has 
intrusted us, our beings are ennobled, and our 
happiness heightened. The enjoyments of a mere 
animal existence are flat and low : the comforts 
of plain ordinary life, in those who have some 
feelings of the connexions of society, but no idea 
of any thing higher, rise in the next degree : the 
pleasures of an improved imagination take in a 
circle vastly wider and more fair : the joys of a 
benevolent heart, animated by an active diligent 
spirit, refined sentiments, and affections justly 
warm, exceed the most gay imagination. The 

B 2 



of Christian doty, 

humanity to that point from wnicu .. 

claim a near alliance with superior natures. 
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On true Politeness, 



Politeness is the most agreeable band of society, 
aud I cannot lielp attributing more ill consequences 
to the general disregard of it, than people, at pre- 
Kent, are apt to attend to. Perhaps it may be so 
entirely laid aside by the time that this manuscript 
comes into any body's hand, that the page, which 
preserves some faint outlines of its resemblance, 
may be thought no uuuseful one; or, at least by 
the lovers of antiquity, may be read with pleasure, 
as containing some curious remains' of an elegit 
art; an art that humanized the world for many 
years, till the fine spirits of the present age though 
fit to throw it off, as a narrow restraint and a meau 
prejudice of education. 

r 

Politeness is the Just medium between form aofi 
rudeness ; it is the consequen6e of a benevolent 
nature, which shows itself to general acquaintanpe, 
in au obliging, unconstrained civility, as it does 
to more particular ones, in distinguished act^ of 
kipdness. This good nature must be directed by 
a justness of Bense and a quickness of discern- 
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menty tliat knows how to use every opportmdty of 
exercising it, and to proportion the instances <tf it 
to every character and situation. It is a restndnt 
laid by reason and benevolence, upon every irregn- 
larity of the temper, which, in obedience to tfaem, 
is forced to accommodat^ltself even to the fantastic 
laws which custom and fashion have establishedf 
if, by that meansi^ can procure, in any degree, the 
satisfaction or good opinion of any part of man* 
kind : thus paying an obliging deference to thdr 
judg^ient, so far as it is not inconsistent with the 
Ugher obligations of virtue and religioD^ 

- This must be accompanied with an elegatiee Of 
'iaste, and a delicacy observant of the least tdfles 
%hich tend to please or to oblige ; and though its 
-foundation must be rooted in the hearty it-ctti 
^scarce be perfected without a complete knowkdp} 
of the world. 

In society it is the medium that blends alldif^ 
ferent tempers iuto the most pleasing hannbtiyi 
while it imposes silence on the loquacious, and in- 
'cUnes the most reserved to furnish their share of 
the conversation : it represses the ambition tf 
shining alone, and increases the desire of bdng 
ttntually agreeable: it takes off the edge of ndileiyi 
^and gives delicacy to wit : it preserves a propet 
subordination amongst all ranks of people, and can 
reconcile a perfect ease with the most exact pro- 
priety. 

To superiors it appears in a respectful Iceedmi 
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00 grcatuess can awe it into servility^ and no ul- 

timacy can ^nk it into a regardless familiarity.. . 

« 

To iBfcriora it shows itself in an nDassnmiaf 
good nature : its aim is to raise tbcm to yon, not 
to let yott down to them : it at once maintains, the 
dignity at your station, and expresses the goodness 
of your heart. 

To equals it is every thing that is charming: it 
studies their inclinations, prevents their desires, 
attends to every little exactness of behaviour, aind 
all the time appears perfectly disengaged and care« 
ksi* 

Snefay and so amiable is true politeness, by pcoplt 
ef lyrong heads and unworthy hearts disgraced in 
its two extremes ; and, by the generality of mao^ 
Itind, confined within the narrow bounds of mere 
good breeding, which, in truth, is only one instanoa 
oflt. 

• There is a kind of character, which does not In 
the least deserve to be • reckoned polite, though it 
is exact in every punctilio of behaviour ; .such as 
^voold not, for the world, omit paying you tlie ci- 
vility of a bow, or fail in the least circumstance of 
deeomm : but then, these people do this so merely 
lior their own sake, that whether you are pleased 
<nr embarrassed with it, is little of their care ; they 
have performed tlieir own parts and are saUsflcd^ 
One there is, who says more civil things than half 
'wanklad beddes, and yet, is *' so obliging thathe 
•neirer pbliged :" for while he is paying the highest 



bat, as iu;iigumi:a«.. .. 
owu sake, let you go home out oi uu^ 
every one, iu their turn, findiug his 
Just as variable as his interest, do out 
self obliged to him for it. 

This, then, is a proof, that true poU 
great end is i^iving real pleasure, can h 
only in a virtuous and lienevoieut he 
is not all ; it must observe propriety 
a character of perfect good nature, 
have every thing about it happy or 
a character greatly to be. beloved, 
claim to the title of politeness : su< 
uo notion of freedom without nob 
and by taking off eveiy pro{)er rest 
ing themselves to the level of th' 
even lessen the pleasure these wc 
company of their superiors. 

s 

"* -• »*»ir»« too loved to have 
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a few reflections will show this but too plaiolj. 
That the gOTernment of states and kingdoms should 
be piace'd in a few hahdH, was, in the earliest ages 
of the world, found necessary to the well-being of 
uodety. Power gare a kind of sanction to the per- 
sons in whose hands it was vested ; and when the 
people's minds were awed into obedience, there was 
the less need of punishments to restrain theit 
actions: each various rank of them viewed, with 
profound respect, that which was most regularly 
beautiful ; and the pile of government rose in due 
proportion, with harmony in all its parts. 

Very different is the present scene, where all 
sorts of people put themselves upon a level ; where 
the meanest and most ignorant censure without 
reserve the greatest and the wisest; where the 
rablimest subjects are scanned without reve* 
rencey the softest treated without delicacy. 

• 

There was a time, when, from this principle of 
politeness, our sex received a thousand delicate 
distinctions, which made us, as it were, amends 
for our exclusion from the more shining and tu- 
multuous scenes of life. Perhaps it is a good deal 
our own .fault, that within some years, the manner 
of treating us has been entirely altered. When the 
fioe lady becomes a hoyden, no wonder if the fine 
gitotleman behaves to her like a clown. When 
laedple go out .of their own proper character. It is 
like what silly folks imagine about going out of tbe 
QOflDJurer's circle; beyond those limits you must 
expitot no mercy. 
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It wonld be endless to reckon np tlie ▼aitooi 
errors on each side of tme poUteness, which fiuU 
hnmonrists and flatterers, characters of blunt or 
ceremonious impertinence. Bnt^ that I may i^tb 
as tri^e a standard of the thing itself, as I am cqia« 
Ufi of doing, I will conclude my paper with the 
character of Cynthio, from whose conversation and 
behaviour I have possibly collected most of the hinti 
which form it. Cynthio has added to his natural seme 
a thorough knowledge of the world; by which he 
has attained that masterly ease in behavioor, and 
that graceful carelessness of manner, that nobody I 
know possesses in so high a degree. You may see 
that his politeness flows from something superior 
to the little forms of custom ; from a homane and 
benevolent heart, directed by a judgment that alwayi 
seizes what is just and proper, and formed into 
sodi an habitual good breeding, that no foned als 
tention even puts you in mind, at the time, that 
Cynthio Ls taking pains to entertmn you, though, 
upon recollection, you find him to be, for that vitj 
reason, a man of the completest politeness. 

His conversation is always suited to the com- 
pauy he is in, yet so as never to depart from tbe 
propriety of his own character. As he is naturally 
indolent, he is generally the least talkative of iW 
set ; but he makes up for this by expressing more 
in a few words than the generality of people do in 
a great many sentences. He is formed, indeed, for 
making conversation agreeable ; since he has good 
nature, which makes him place every thing that 
can have a share in it in the most favoorable light 
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tkBt It is ca2>able of, and a turn of humour, that can 
put the meet trifling sutgect in dome ainasing point 
of view. 

• lb; a laiige company Cynthio was never known^ 
to engross the' Whole attention to some one 'fil« 
NMrfte Bttbject which conld suit With only a part of 
ll S ot to dictate, even in a small one. With a very' 
jidck cUscemmeut, to avoid speaking or thbiking' 
mrtrthf of the many faults and foUiesT this world' 
iboands with, is a proof of an excellent temper 
t6o»-whkh.€an be.no way constantly supported, adl^ 
made, in its effects, consistent with itself, but -npote ■ 
the basis of serious principles. 

'This then iif the support of Cynthlo's oht-' 
mMty And thU it is that regulates his actioii8»- 
A«B where his natural inclination would direct' 
Uui differently. Thus, when the welfare of ihe- 
jHOblic Is eoncerned, he can assume a strictness^' 
ioit carries great awe with it, and a severity, thtt' 
ttXkOre cotfstitntional good nature would be linrt^ 
yf^ tliougb it answers the most valuable ends of^ 
',pait humanity. Thus his natural indolence is il- - 
Aw/ed to show itself only in things of trifling'con- 
lequence, or such us he thinks so^ because .they ' 
regard only himself ; but whenever he has any op* 
jiortnnity of serving a friend, or douig a worthy 
iction, nobody is so ready, so rigilant, so active, 
M) constant in the pursuit, which is seldom unsnc* 
xssftd, because he has a useful good sense that 
nrects him to the properest methods of proceed- 
ng* Upon such au occasion^ not the longest jour. 
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upon tdling a disagreeable t 
of the wondftBy which a goa 
well directed, can perform; 
oblige people by telling thei 



'^ ;: I I perceive I hare wandere 

'-x^f' tion; which was only to gi^ 

this character, as inflneno 
whose consequence is snch 
is the source of politeness. ] 
with it, I must add this one 
that though many people i 
good qualities and accomp 
Qfnthio, yet I neyer saw th< 
tioned, or so agreeably blend 
that whole behaviour, that i 
onmple for an essay on this 
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On the Aecwnmodaiion of the Temper to Cvrcum^ 

stances. 

Let me be allowed to make a new word, and let 
that word be accommodablenese, • 

The disposition of mind, T mean by that word to 
express, is of such constant and nniyersal use, that 
it is certainly worth while to distinguish it by a 
name of its own : we English have not much of it 
in our nature,. and therefore it is no wonder we 
hare not an expression to suit it. It is. Such a 
flexibility of mind, as hinders the least struggle 
between reason and temper: it is the reryhei^t 
and perfection of good humotir, shown as wdl in 
an instantaneous transition from mirth to serious- 
ness, when that is best suked to the place and 
people, as it is in the liveliest 'flashes of gsuety : it 
is an art of sitting so loose from our own humours 
and designs, that the mere having expected, or in-, 
tended, or wished a thing to be otherwise than it 
is, shall not, for a moment, rufSe our brows, or 
discompose our thoughts. It is an art, for it re- 
quires time and pains to perfect it. 
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All this is indeed incloded in what haa been ttld 
"^of politeness, but it is worth dwelling upon in a 
new light. It is the means of making every trifling 
occurrence in life of some use to us; for want of 
it, liking and luck are ever at cross purposes. To- 
day we are sad : and th^n. if we fall into a joiial 
company, all their mirth seems displaced, and bnfi 
grates upon our fancy : to-morrow, we are ai 
whimsically determined to . be merry ^ and tbeB. 
hovi^ unsuited is our temper to the scenes of sad 
improvement we so often meet with! How unfit 
are we then to commiserate the wretched, or to 
draw jasc considerations from the melancholy ^de 
ofUfe! 

> This body, by some accident or other, we look 
ilponin a light of prejudice : a foolish story told of 
theni, or perhaps a dbagreeable look, or a peculiar 
tnck, makes us lose all the advantage that migbi^ 
be'hlid, by attending to their more valuable qoai&A*, 
eatibns: for every body has some. — ^Another w? 
despise, merely for our own ignorance of their 
worth. We look upon persons in a Ught of bar* 
lesqoe, from some ridiculous circumstance ; when, 
perhaps, their serious character has something 
really good in it that is quite passed over. I have 
fblt^it myself often, and that makes me dwell upon 
the subject ; for I think one always talks best freor 
experience. 

1 liave read somewhere a fairy story, lo whkfh a 
ptiDoess i& described, born under such a clianD^' 
that till she came to a certain age it was imposslMr 
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she should ever enjoy any lasting satisfaction. The 
happiness of her ensuing life depended upon the 
obiserviDg this condition ; and for that reason those 
fidriety Who had the caire of heredncatioti', ^re 
most euct in tlidr attention to it. Did she begilb 
to take pleasare in any employment ? It was hni' 
Biediately changed, and her application was called 
oflf to some new one ; as soon as she had got ont 
the difflcnlties of that, she was engaged in a thirds 
and so on, year after year, till she was quite grown 
vp. If any amusement was proposed, if she hegm 
to taste the least delight; in the splendour of ^ 
public show, or the gaiety of a rural landscape, the 
scene was immediately shifted, and a dull solifnde 
took the place of what had charmed her. 

Sxtch is our situation in this world. In sneh a 
case, all the poor princess had for it, was to shift 
htr inclinations as fast as the fairies could her 
aoinsements ; and when she had learned to do thfar^ 
I think indeed, one might answer for it, tiiat the 
rest of her life could not fsdi to be happy. 

Oar hnmoars and dispositions are certainly m 
ftrioos 88 the accidents that happen to ezehdse 
titttm ; but then, the misfortune is, that they are 
Aeqnenfly misplaced. I hare often been in a hii- 
moBr fbr moralizing and improving, when myftuMy 
had mnch more properly been filled with gaiy 
images of an assembly : then, that idleness might 
aot loae its dne, how frequently have my thoughts 
wwdered from a philosophical lecture, to a crowded 
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park ; nay, sometimes from a sermoik to t 
room 1 



To continue always in the same turn of bumoor, 
be it ever so graceful on some oecasioos, is DotiAsg 
better than .dancing smoothly oat of time. Seme 
people have such an eternal drnpempDiK their fiior, 
that they vnll tell you the most melancholy story, 
or. express the most pathetic concern, with a smils: 
others have such an earnest attention, that ihtj 
will listen to a gossip's tale with the gravity of s' 
philosopher. 

All have some good qualities ; somethingor other, 
in their character or conversation, that, rightly at- 
tended to, we may be the better for. Wheo in 
company with people of mere good hnmoiir, we 
should weaken all the mirthful faculties of oar 
mind, and take this time for unbending our more 
serious thoughts. We are not to consider whether 
one is of a proper rank, or another of an agreeabfe 
aspect, or whether we might not be better em* 
ployed in our closets, or better engaged in company 
.elsewhere ; but accommodate ourselves to the pre- 
sent situation, and make the best of it. Be the 
company ever so dull, they are human creatures at 
least, capable of feeling pleasure or uneasiness. In 
some degree, of11)cing obliged or disobliged ;*mm1, 
therefore, if we are ever so dissatisfied ourHelvei, 
if we may contribute any way to the satisfaction of 
our stupid companions, good nature will find it no 
disagreeable employment, and it may well enough 
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»nt in the balance against most of those we are 
.Dgry to be interrupted in. 

[•d I set my heart on such a favourite scheme ; 
•tun I disappolntied ? This is what children well 
cated can bear with great good humonr, and 
rewarded with sngar-plums. Shall people then, 
) have the use of reason, and the pleasure of 
ection upon reasonable actions, be more childish 
Q they, and add one disagreeable thing to an- 
er, by tying ill humour to the heels of dis- 
ointment ? 

lie mind, that is absolutely wedded to its own 
Dions, will cherish them to a degree of folly 
I obstinacy that would be inconceivable but for 
jaent instances — very frequent indeed in this 
ntry, which is reckoned, I believe Justly^ to 
innd in humourists, more than almost any na« 
n of the habitable globe. Whether this be one 
set attending on the glorious stubbornness of the 
rit of liberty, or whether we take some tincture 
m the November sullenness of the climate, I 
ow not : but our want of accommodableness is 
•y perceivable in the reception which our com- 
m people usually give to foreigners : their Ian- 
age is ridiculed ; their maimers observed with a 
nghty kind of contempt ; all minds seem to sit 
x»f to them, as if they were enemies, encroachen, 
at have nothing to do amongst us, no right to 
rt US trouble, or put us out of our way. - 

If we would but learn to put ourselves a little in 



they are do com^a..^. 
monstrous in a foreiguer to spea^ «^ 
oddly, whcu we are so perfectly acquaii 
onnclres. We are prodigiously incliDf 
,people impcrtineut, for asking questions 
we know very well ourselves, unless 
happen to be in a humour of dictati 
structing ; and then it is a crime of the s 
for people to know any thing before-hai 
hare a mind to tell tliem. 

Thus we forget our first opinions 
things, and people, and wonder that ot 
at first sight, perceive them in the sa? 
we do, just at that time ; though per 
dint of reflection that we have placf 
It may, however, be speaking too ge 
fee. I am sure I have often ezper 
myself. 

-" *he distinguishing chara 
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ere still remains enough to take off all the 
^f what we do, or submit to, thus nnwOUiigly i 
m principle of foUy, that makes us fe^'so 
a dislike, is the same in both: only thif 
veatnre deserved pity, while in ns it is a 
ofchdce. 
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av. 



On Delicacy of Feeling, 

Trbre Is no one disposition of the human heart 
that afiEbrds snch exquisite pleasure or paui^ aa 
•that which we call delicacy : it is the polish of the 
inindy soiled hy the least breathy and affected by the 
slightest touch. A delicate, turn of thought is. In 
tome cases, extremely agreeable, is the sign of a 
Talnable mind, (for base metals are not capable of 
receiving any great degree of polish) but will not go 
half so well through the world, as that which U . 
more phdn find rough. 

Yet, as there is something in this diepoBitkm ^ 
peculiarly elegant and amiable, people are apt to 
encourage themselves in it, till, from a grac^ it 
becomes a weakness, and diffuses nnhappiness to 
all around tiiem, who must weigh with the exactett 
care all their words and actions; and it is ex* 
tremely possible, that all their care may not be 
enough to prevent giving some grievous joffienot. 
Which they never meant, and which will express 
itself in perpetual smartnesses, or an eternal flow 
of tean, aoeording at the constitution of the deO* 
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eaie person ineltnes to anger nr to nelunc 
tbe latter caite, it is more nnhaiipy than In 
mer : for hnsty anger is< easily passed offj 
body of good oatare can bear to see a p< 
fecled, in the motit painful manner, byi 
trifling, aa they may be guilty of etery 
vrltbonl knoiriiig any thing of the matter, 

Thii con^deration iboDld mahe na e 
careful in oar behaviour to those amongi 
we Ure. Perhapi some little beedleiBDea) 
may seem a most cruel slight to one v/t i 
tend to grieve, and oppress a wortby m! 
the most melancholy dejection. A carelei 
ipoken quite at random, or merely by n 
^ve a delicate heart the most aoxiouB i 
and those of us who have the most .pmd< 
good nature, say and do a hundred thing: 
way of talking about characters we know 
or behaving towards those to wbom we 1 
tend, that have much more grievous cons 
iban we are aware of. 

- Bm then, on the other hand, we sbonld 
selves, most strictly guard agunst all excel 
delicacy ; and though we cannot help feelii 
In tbe quickest manner for the inoment,.w 
■rm.oDr reason against our feeling, and nc 
Imagination to indulge it, and nurse it v 
misery: for misery, if indulged, it will 
occasion ; since an excess of delicacy is tl 
of constant dissatisfactiou, tbrongh too 
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of somethiug every way higher than is to 



poBOD of delicate judgment sees every thlng^y 
sre, with a microscopic eye ; so that whal 
be a pleasing ol]rject to a common spectator, 
im, nnsiipportably coarse and disagreeable. 
rsoD of lively and delicate imagination dis- 
le common rouiine of comfort and satisiac* 
id seeks for happiness is an t&rj sphere nol 
to give it ; or. pnrsnes misery through k 
id endless maze, which at every turning 
aore inextricable. By this refined delicacy 
m^ut, to put ourselves on so different a 
from the rest of the world, that it is scarce 
'we should ever understand one another^ if 
n vexation. 

endships especially, this excess of delicacy 
of fatal ill consequence : from hence spring 
ns and jealousies ; from hence arise doubts 
fuiets that know no end, unless it be, that 
en quite weary out the patience of the 
whom they are thus perpetually teazing 
: affection. I have known instances of thii 
at are sufficient warnings against it. 

ir the affairs of coinmon life, they can 
go on, where every little nicety is to^be 
into a matter of importance. I kneW n 
[pood, agreeable, sensible,and fond of each 
• the highest degree ; but where each wai 
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•o delicate, and so tender of the deSacfa 
that ther could nerer talk to one Hialb 
lerioDi bosinesa, bnt were forced to tnu 
br muni of a tbird penon, m maa of pli 
uid ■ commoD friend to all. 

Poor Loctns 1 how mncb eonrtndiit aw 
eailnci* doej he (nSer from the ddincr 
ceedi from having a geniu) iD&nltely at 
mMt be meets vrith [ Bjr havii^ a mind 
low enjoymentB of thi« state of belDg, be b 
□f many honn of moat Innocent chctritilM 
other people arc h^py In. He bu an aa 
Ing no fitted for the deepest RsMrcbn 
inblimest speculatloD», that the common ■ 
engagements of life seem vasll; beneath 1 
has ■ delicacy, in his tarn of mind, that 1 
every day by the less refined beharionr 
Tcnationof the geneialiiyof uaokiiMl; u 
be a Tery chosen society indeed, that he j 
his belated solitude, llils disposition gl' 
teservedness, that, in another diBracter,ii 
fiir pride, as It makes him mix less ftffj] 
oompanies that he is unaTtndHbi; eD{ 
However, it has certainly this tUconseqae 
tt makes his yiitnes of leas eztensive inflni 
they would be if cliey were more general! 
He is naturally exiremely grave, and, perb 
the assistance of reason and experienc 
prate the iaanfflciency of any plsMnrea < 
nents, in this life, to make as happy, tUi 
new U hdghtened so u to give blmMl 
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[Itomy monent, thoagh other people never feei 
1ft eftet of ity by any ill humoiir or leveitty tot 
iinto iheuL A mm of mind, so rapeiior to any of 
iMf oamaum occnrrences or amusements of Bft^ 
sin MUom be mnch affected or cnliTened by thenf*: 
Hit aasp excdlent an nndcrstanding most luhre tbt 
meat taste for real wit, so no one has a more lively 
tense of all that is pecnliaiiy just and delicate, 
rhese pleasures, however, are little oompensations 
br the mnch more frequent disgusts to which the 
tame turn of mind renders him liable. Happy, 
tliiioe happy, are those humble people, whose sensa- 
^on» are fitted to the world they live in I 

• Those pleasures, which the imagination greatly 
lielghtens, it will certainly make us pay dear enoogfa 
Rmt; since the pain of parting with them will be 
greatly increased, iu full proportion, not to their 
ralne, but to our enjoyment. The world was in- 
tended to be just what it is ; and there is no liice. 
lihood of our succeeding in the romantic scheme 
of raising it above what it is. To distract ourselves 
with a continual succession of eager hopes and 
anxious fears, is a folly destructive to our* natult; 
and to the very end of Our being. We are 
fofiined for n\pderate sensadons either of pdn or 
pleasure ; to feel ^ch degrees of uneasiness only 
B8 we are very able to support ; and to e^joy such 
a measure of happiness, as vre may easily resign, 
nay thanltftilly too, when religion has opened the 
prospect to a brighter scene ; to meet with many 
mbs and diiRculties, which we must get over, or 
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V. 



On the EmphifmenHtf fFeaUh. 

The advantages of frugality do not deserre to be 
lesfooBsidered tban those of genel-osity; for wfaeiey 
alas ! shall bounty find its necessary fond if thoqi^ 
less prodigality has squandered it away ? WhtB I 
hear of thousands and ten thousands spent by peo« 
|ile who, in the midst of immense :riche8y' redvce 
tliemselves to all the shifts and pinches of a nanbw 
lartune, I Ieoow not how to recover my astooidi- 
sent at the infatuation that leads them to annibi- 
kite such teeasures; for it may really be called 
aooihilating them, when they are spent to no one 
good purpose, and leave no one honourable m^mo- 
Hal behind them. A fortune thus lavished away 
becomes the prey of the worthless, and is Hkt s 
quantity of gold dust dispersed uselessly in llheair, 
Uiftt might have been mdted down, and lotmed 
into regal crowns and monuments of glory* 

' I think one now scarcely ever hears an imihieafle 
fortune named, but somebody adds, with a shako Of 
the head — // is vastly run aut'-^He is in twf trnt^ 
row ctrcmHstances^They are in great straiis^j^^Atik 
tjia^^oocasion,^ and yo« wiM find few ittstttijDes of 

c 2 
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real generosity, or public spirit, or even of a wdt 
jadged magnificence; bnt all has gone anwrngit 
Yoters, fiddlers, table companionsyprofose s ei r artly 
dishonest stewards, and a strange rabble of people^^ 
that are every one of them the worse for it. TMi 
is pitiable ; and for this, and nothing dse, a maa 
of qaality is reduced to all the meannesses ima- 
ginable : he mast be dependent ; he moat oqwt 
the smiles of power ; he most often bcf rapadow 
and dishonest. 

• # 

I remember a friend of mine bad onoe an ex- 
cellent conceit of a cave, at the upper end of which 
were two enchanted ghisses, with <$artains drawn 
before them, that were to be consulted every evsa* 
ing in order for the forming a jud|?ment of the 
actions'of the day. The first glass showed wittt 
they might have been, and what effects such and 
such opportunities ought to have produced : wliea 
the curtain was undrawn before the other. It 
showed^ tout au natwei, what they katl been. Were 
one to contemplate, in these glasses, on the spend- 
ing one of those great estates, which reduce our 
fine people to such difficulties, what a coup d'o^ 
the first would present ! A wide tracic of conntiy 
adorned and improved ; a thousand honest fiunlliei 
flourishing on their well-cultivated farms ; I caa> 
not tell whether one should not see a dbnrch or 
two rising in a plain sort of mi^esty amidst the 
landscape : in another part of it would appsir- 
manufactures encouraged, poverty, relieved, aad 
multitudes of people praying for the wd£tfa Sf 
the happy master : his tradesmisn, his dome8ticf» 
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every body that had any coDuexion with him, would 
appear with a cheerfiil and a grateful air : they, in 
tkdr Cnrnsy would dispense good and happiness to 
all witk whom they had any concern. At the (sanWj 
•tat would be seen an unassuming grandeur, and 
m honest hospitality, free from profiiseness and 
intemperance. One may say, as of Hamlet's two 
pictures, 

«' finch •hoald be giMtneM*:— Now bdiold whit foUowi t 
For here if Fortune^ like a mlldew'd ear. 



In the tnie historical glass what may we see? 
Perhaps a pacic of hounds, a cellar, an election s 
perhaps a gaming-tabie, with all those hellish facei 
dut -sarroand it: an artful director, perhaps, and 
«i indolent pupil. Oppression gripes erery poor 
wretch within its grasp, and these again oppress 
th^ own inferiors and dependents : all loolc hope- 
less and joyless, and trery loolc seems to conceal a 
aaettt murmur. On the fore-ground, perhaps, 
there stands a magnificent palace, in the Italian 
taste ; innumeraiile temples, obelislcs, and statues 
rise among the woods ; and never were Flora and 
Pomona, Venus and Diana, with all the train of 
ftdHilous divinities, more expensively honoured in 
Crreeoe and Rome, than in these fairy scenes. The 
church, in the mean time, stands with a wooden 
lower, the fidds are poorly cultivated, the neiglu 
bonrhood discontented, and ever upon the catch, to- 
Ihul all possible faults in those prond great ones, 
l^' whom they have no cheerful fnendly iqtierr 
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course. Mne dothea and costl]' jewel* |^ 
h^M, ID some part of the glass [ but bom 
' adom faces grown mn with Invnrd can 
gncefuiness lo those who nnnt almji . 
bnBi)>led air of ipferioritjr when they k 
Buet the eye of their nnp^d tradesmen, i 
siiliea are stariiog upon theU iccuint ? 

The mau of tbonghtlesa good DUare, 
tUbee bii mone; to a hundred poor de 
the genteel pbiBse lo call those tbat hare r 
■drei into misery fram mere wonhlrasnel 
when wretcbcB, tUat deserved only ptmiih 
ignomiay, bare drained tbis generons sk 
he Lad to bestow, lo wbat grief is he eipo 
be meets with an object of real diatms, 
hu, perhaps, beeo mined throngh hti mc 
i« forced !□ say, with the fine gt 
moat and Fletcher, 



Would it Dot be quite worth while for 
10 avoid such nneasiaesses as these, ivfaen 
done merely by a little thought asd a litti 
Methinks, nn exactneis of method, <wd i 
review of onr aSalrs, woold make every I 
fectlj easy. Might it not be pOMlble for 
fortune to divide fail estate into serttal 
paTDili) and, appropriating each to its 
pui^ose, tpend it, wttUa those boandi. 
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and with an air as open, as the thoughtless pro- 
digal ;- and yet be sure, by this means, nerer to ran 
oaty-and never to bestow upon any one article 
BMiie ihaii it deserved ? 

I wlU rappose myself at tfais present possessed of tea 
thfliliBand « year ; nor will the supposition make me at 
all vun, gentle reader; since it implies but the being 
a steward to other people, and a slave to propriety. 
0>Jt la 'ten times the more indolent thing to have 
bat a little, and yet the same kind of management 
if required in all. Well ; bot what shall I do witil 
this estate of mine? First of all I buy me a large 
and pompons account book : then I consider how 
anMHi most necessarily be employed in mere IvAn^t 
aDd I write down the sum total on the first pagei 
thia if afterwards subdivided into Its proper di<« 
itlDct articles; and each of them has a page aUot<« 
ted to itself. And here it must be observed, that 
there are innumerable proprieties of appearance^ 
ai indispensably necessary to the rich man, as bare 
food and clothing to the poor. The other pages of 
tlie book must each have their title at top, as thua t 
CkMihi 1000/.— ^For the service of mjf ftiend* 
MNf €/4hepMh, 1000/. — For proper improvement* 
of mp homes, gardens, estates, 1000/. and so om 
I doobt whether knick-knacks, cabinets, or any 
immoderate expenses in jewels, plate, or pictures, 
woold find a place in such a list as this. 

It would surely be easy, by frequently comparing 
the dadly articles of expense under each head, with 
the determinadon marked at top, to keep every one 



cnaractem w.^. 

some insignificant particnlariy 

ease and propriety in trifling ezpenses. 

If people have any esteem for frngalit 
should try to do it honour, by showing that 1 
inconsistent with a becoming and a generoiu 
I have heard very many people accused of 
onsnessy and generally hated, under that 
character, who, perhaps, had no prindple ' 
kind, and who threw away often as muc 
foolish expenses, that had not struck them 
saving view, as they piuched out of othert 
made them look paltry and mean in the eyi 
world. Few people, I believe, are heartily 
throughout ; and this makes it so easy for 
flatter themselves that they are not tsdnt 
with a vice, the very notion of which won' 
them ; and for those in the other extreme 
deceive themselves in the same sort : 
-"wrin* the old proverb. 
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VI. 



On the Importance of Riches. 

taRB are a great many things that Bound mighty 
iH in the declamatory way, and yet have no lOft 
F-tmth and jnstness in them. The equality he- 
fcen poverty jmd riches, or, rather, the superior 
Ivantages of the former, is a pretty philosophical 
mdox that I could never comprehend. I will 
nnt, very readily, that the short sleeps of a ]a- 
teitag man are full as sweet and wholesome as 
le ilamhers indulged upon down beds and under 
Ued roo£i : I will readily confess, that let people 
Ife never so many apartments, they can be but in 
M at a time ; and, in a word, that the luxury and 
igeantry that riches bring with them is despiaible, 
id Infinitely less eligible, than the simplicity of 
liner life. It must be owned, too, that greatness 
id fortune place people in the midst of innume- 
iUe di Acuities ; and that they are severely account- 
)le for all those advantages they neglect to im- 
rofie. But so, indeed, a man is a more account- 
lie creature than a hog; and yet none but a 
ryllus, I beUeve, would prefer the situation of the 
tter. 



and honours, that they possess 
lege, and ought- to exert then 
These people have advautages 
being to the noblest purposes ; ; 
Acgtee of pains and appfication 
^ poor artificer a daily promion i 

f } fittBily, they may become a kind 

^ to their fellow-creatures^ and * 

f;. happiness superior to all pleasur 
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It is a pretty thought of Sent 
chant, whose goods are conuder 
bte of the blessing of a fiur w 
sage, than he that has only balli 
commodity in the Tessel, so life i 
by men, according to the differ 
minds. Those of indigent fori 
obliged to have theirs too mucl 
I tentioD to pro^de the low necc 

I deed. richPM and flrrratnpm Arv> n 
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The ricby the great,.w)io act an insiguificaDt part 
m life, are the viost .dcfpicaUe wretches of the 
iriMle creation; while the poor, the iiieMi,tiie 
Ifl^iMdl part of maokindy who live up to the hc9||^ 
if Iheir capacity and opportimitiesy are noble, iwpia* 
vtloy aa4 happy. 

Is it not amazing that creatures, so fond of pre* 
aftlaence and distinction^ so biassed by interest, so 
lazzled by fortune, as all tlie race of men arc^ 
iMWld so blindly trample under foot the only tnia 
idnmtages of fortune ; the only pre-eminence, thte 
mSj honour, the highest joy, the brightest lustre^ 
liat all those gay things they pursue could liestow 
ipon them ? Where is the beauty to be found, 
hat will choose to waste her youth where no eye 
an behold her ? Where is the man of wit that 
lill sit down contented with his own admiration, 
md loclc up his papers in a chest for his own pri* 
rate reading? Yet the covetous man, as far as in 
lim lies, conceals the advantage he is fondest o^ 
ittd puts himself, as much as possible, upon a leveil 
vith that poverty he despises. Good Heaven ! that 
leople should not rather choose to lay hold on every 
lOoest means that can raise them into a kind of 
aperior being! Who would not go through toil, 
ad pain, and daibger, to attain so gloiions a pre* 
nUnence, an honour beyond the Olympic crown of 
Id? And yet it is but at the expense of a little 
^ness of heart, a little thought and contrivance^ 
little honest generous industry in bestowing pro- 
Gdy, that a man of rank and fortune may shiBo 
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oot like the sno, and see a gay world flowfaMag 
under his cheerful iDflaeooe. 



All these things have been said a ktndred 
The miser has been painted in all his ttniOilaUs 
Golonrs, and the prodigal has had hit leeMbra IM| 
bat still, methinks, there is a great deal wantio|« 
«id I do not know how to express it : tbt indolent, 
the thoughtless people of fortune, want to be |St 
in mind of their own importance. Some ate as 
tnay, some so careless, and some even so hnmUi^ 
that they never once think of themselvea as haviag 
any place to fill, or any dnty to perlbnn, beyond tbi 
immediate calls of domestic life. Alas I wliita 
mistake is this ; and what noble oppoatn&ltlek di 
they neglect 1 

But what must people do? They most awaha 
in their minds that principle of activity and indkilliy 
which is the source of every thing eaceUent mi 
pndse-worthy ; they should exert tbemcelves in eicif 
way, improve every occasion, employ every momenti 
Let the great survey the whole scene, the wbok 
sphere of their influence, as the maater-finaer, 
from a rising ground, overiooks the wiiole of Ul 
estate. The labouring hinds, inde^, ane.confinei 
to a spot; they have their daily task appointed, 
and, when that is done, may lay thein down to 
sleep without a farther care : bnt the master mnt 
awake, must consider and deliberate t this spM of 
ground wants 1>etter cultivation; that most be laid 
OBt to more advantage ; a shade woyld be beooiriDi 
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here ; in yonder place I mean to lead a little Htv- 
let, that wanders near it, to refresh those parched 
iD^ows: those hnsbandmen should be encou- 
raged ; these should be rewarded. A word, a look, 
a gesture from a superior, is of importance. Thus 
mig^t the rich, the great, the powerful, coni^der in 
Uke manner: ^* This part of mj fortune will be 
DoUy em|doyed in relieving the miserable ; that, in 
irorics of public generosity; so much in procuring 
the agreeable ornaments of life ; in this manner I 
d^irencourage the elegant arts ; by this way I may 
•et aC my own character to the best advantage; 
tfid, by making myself beloved and respected^ I 
diall consequently giun an honest influence over 
•nch as may be bettered by my good example; my 
advice, my approbation, will be useful in wich ja 
case; in tAU I may do honour to my country; in 
lAtfl" — Up and employ yourselves, you who are 
Inning in easy chairs, amusing away your fives over 
French novels, wasting your time in fruitless theory, 
or your fortunes in riotous excesses : remember 
joa have an important part to act. It is in your 
own choice whether you will be the figure in the 
tflpestry, the animated chair,* or flower-pot, or the 
hero that draws the whole attention of the theatre, 
and goes off with a general plaudit. 

• 8oe BfCtaUn, No. 99. 
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VII. 



On Literary Composition, 

Without at all pretendiog to criticism, it is almost 
impossible to read a variety of books, and not form 
some reflections on the variety of style in which 
they are written. One of the first and moft ob- 
vioas to me is, that the plsunest and least (mut- 
mented style is ever the most agreeable to that 
general taste, which is certainly the best rule by 
which an author can form himself. Particular or- 
naments will not more please some fancies, than 
they will displease others : the flowery epitheted 
way of writing wearies the imagination, by pre- 
senting it with a multitude of wrong objects, !b 
way of simile and illustration, before it has half 
informed the understanding of what was its m^n 
purpose. 

The human mind has so long a journey to tkke 
in search of knowledge, that it grows peevish a£ 
being led out of the way, every minute, to look 8^ 
prospects, or gather daisies. The original use of. 
epithets was to piUnt ideas stronger upon the nund,' 



Ittauui oip..^.. 

fentation « i sensible objecu, saw.^ 

into hieroglyphics, and last of all ii 

cipher. 

Tlie common sort of metaphorical 
Very disagreeable. When we would 1 
fiuicies with the idea of a cool lim| 
stream, to have a piece of crystal thi 
one's way is quite provolcing. I ren 
lines In a very good poem that often off 

and strew 
Ha tilTcr trenet in the crystal tide. 

Would not the image be more natur 
less datter in one's head, thus : 



Her hoery lock, wide floating o'er thf 
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obHged to attend to the minutest strictaess of 
gQunmar ; since whatever serves to make his coib* 
yoidtion most dear and intelligible, contributes 
lothegivii^ it the greatest beauty it can posvblj 
lune. For this reason^ too long sentences, and 
Ihe iptitades of parentheses ought, by all meant, 
ta be an^ded, however the sun-like geniiw of 
mmfi authors may have gilded those douds into 
beavty. 

• lius oae rule of perspicmty will hold good for 
ifi sorts of people, inm those of mere businesi to 
lllpse of absolute speculation. The next Is, that 
inciters put no constraint upon their natural turn of 
WBkud, which will always give a truer spirit than is 
within the reach of any art. Yet often fititfi an 
admiradon of that in others, which is utterly ua* 
Aitable to themselTes,- they put on a character In 
writing, that is mighty difficult to support tjirongh- 
oot. Tlie affectation of wit and humour leads into 
that low burlesque, which is, of all dulness, the most 
ttsagreeable. Unable to reach the true tublime^ 
Ihey are willing to bring it down to their own 
pitch ; heace spring such multitudes of traresliei, 
parodies, and saeh like perversions of passages 
leally fine ; when, if they can but present yon with 
low, and often dirty, images, instead of such as are 
■oUe and beautifii],. yet in such a manner, as 
aCimigly to put yon in mind of the diflferenee^ all 
the way, they are greatly, conceited of thely own 
Ingenuity. Where any oi these have real hnmovr 
krtlMM, It iMSt arise fram some partknlar aficn- 
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sioD, and is by no means inherent in that kind of v 
composition. 

But while little wits think that lovertaf Hid 
debasing the sublime is being witty, those, ivhl^ 
with an exalted genios, have a sportiTe livdlneisof 
temper, can find means of ennobling their eadflit 
and lightest compositions. Of all people Mr. Piter 
has succeeded the best in this way, if he had not, 
now and then, allowed his pen too much Ucenee 
for the demnreness of the Muse. As Homet^i 
dreams were the dreams of Jupiter, so Prior'f 
gaieties are the sportings of Apollo ; and where he 
introduces his fabled deities, in a mirthful soene,- 
it is not by depressing them to the level of meny , 
mortals, but by employing, (to use the phrase 
of an eiccellent modern author) *' a new spedei 
of the sublime that has, hitherto, received no 
name." 

There is a celebrated passage in Longinns, is 
which he prefers, upon Uie whole, a mixture of 
striking faults and beauties, to the flat correctness 
of an uDcensurable, laboured author. One of the 
books, which , to those, who, for want of translation!^ 
can know little of Isocrates and Demosthenes, he has 
most couTinciugly proved the justness of this de- 
termination, is Dr. Barrow's Sermons, who seems 
most exactly to answer what Longinns says of thfr 
irresistible Greek orator. His expressions are fi«- 
quently singular ; and though crowded together, are 
so poured out from the abundance of one of the belt 
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hearts, that the finest turned periods are insipid 
in comparison. His genius too, whatever were 
:lie littlenesses of language in those days, was cer* 
ftinly poetical and noble ; and his ima^nation so 
IMUnned and delighted with the fairest view of 
tmrf thing in the scheme of Providence, that 
(cBf^n wears, through every page of his, its 
(Moper grace. 



I . 
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On Prior's Henry and Emma* 

To eBliven ao airiug the other niorningy Prlor'4 
Henry and Emma was read aloud to the company $ 
and the different sentiments they expressed upon 
it, determined pie to put down my own upon paper ; 
as tliat poem has always been a favourite with bic^ 
and yet wants, I think, a good deal of ezp'iaitatbn 
and excuse. 

The tale is introduced in a way so mnch nare 
iateresting than one commonly meets with in pas* 
toral dialogues, with circumstances of sudi tender- 
iiesis and delicacy, and images so smiling and ca- 
gagingy that one is concenied, before his characters 
have said a word, to have them keep up to the 
ideas which partial imagination has formed of 
each. That of Emma is distinguished by some- 
thing so peculiarly mild and affectionate, that if 
we do not attend to this as her chief characteris- 
tic, we shall be apt to be surprised at many of her 
■lost beautiful sentiments, as too different frMi 
^e common ways of thinking on such occasions. 

fimmAy foac^tiUe of aoft ivpfessioiift beyond 
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kucuiocivcsy lu sucn a space o 
occasions. By the character 
their passion seems to have 
jast esteem ; and the knowi 
of Henry bad produced In h 
limited confidence, that it wa 
suspect him of any crime. ' 
he accQses himself, in the 
morderer; bnt it was easy 
fiimish him with sufficient ex 
settled state of the Island i 
torn by so many and so fierce 
yonog and bra?e in perpetu 
was called valour in one party 
be branded as murder. In t 
rests were filled with generc 
brave mixed with the vile^ fr 
tune, not of crimes. 
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incoustancy. lo spite of all prejudice, there is cer« 
tainly a want of all spirit aod delicacy in it. If 
what he told hef was fact, he could not be fooltless, 
nor could her affection continue to be innocent t 
the same mUd benevolence to her rival might sorely 
have been expressed, without the extravagance of 
desiring to attend them as a servant. Permit me 
to insert the alteration here. 

" Go tiien, while T, in hopeleH atMeoce. prove. 
By what I shall endure, how much I love. 
This potent beauty, this triump|iant fair, 
^Is happy object of our different care— 
Her shall ray thoughts through various life attend. 
With all the kindness of the fondest friend. 

- Loved for thy sake, howe'er her haughty scorn 
May triumph o'er me as a thing forlorn i 
J'or her my warmest wishes shall be made. 
And Heaven implored for blessings on her head. 
O may she never feel a pain like mine I 
Never-^for then a double guilt were thine. 

. Here must I stay: like thought, were actions free. 
No wrongs, no hardships, should divorce from thee, 
7hy Emma— not a riJiral's company : 

' But wandering thoughts and anxious cares are now 
All that a rigid virtue will allow. 

Go happy then ; forget the wretch you leave. 
Nor for a woman's weakness vainly grieve. 
Thy frtte decreed thee false ; the same decreie 
Entail'd a hopeless coMtancy to me." 

The few following lines in the same speech are 
fo easily adapted to these, that the change in theni 
is not worth mentioning. 

There is something infinitely beautiful in all the 



tenderness are iii«, w- 

love : the strains of adoratiou in uw^. 

lyre^ and are ill addressed to human impertectR 

Those imagined everlasting attachments, that rel 

against mortality; those infinite ideas, that grasp 

all excellence in one finite object — are fatal absun 

ties, that have both their gailt and punishment. 

This kind of sentiment is quite nnoccetsary : i 
may sun'cy those we love, snrronndcd with all t 
frailties and imperfections of human nature, a 
yet be partial to these imperfections as we are 
our own. Pity does but endear the tender 
where it is not incompatible with esteem. ' 
pleasures of giving and receiving from the del) 
ject of affection, mutual protection, comfort, 
relief, ai'e the joys that we are formed most 
sible of; as such a disposition was, io our p' 
situation, most necessary for the preservaUr 
happiness of tNxriety. 

'** this kind of sentimi 
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bare their merit and tbeVr vewMvdL 
ted caprice, that shows ita Uadiicaa, 
Jatie Shore, 

rlatting wailingg and complaining*,** 

to this system, as it U to the happi* 
ver is hoDOurcMi by ita peraec«lioa; 
from a failure in point of confidenoe, 
ooce the honour of a character, jualif 
thy, is seriously engaged, ahooM i«» 

as a rock. This is prettUy exproMed 
ia: 

Iby vene. Who licedt, M^d f • 
or there his glances flew i 
NT ever be his eye, 
heart to me is ever truel* 

reat, as great a contradiction to the 

of temper that Prior describes, is 

letestatioQ, upon even Just cause of 

1 so much too often verifies the poet^ 



as no corse like love to hatred tnmfd, 
\ fury like a woman soom'd.** 

of anger can justly proceed only from 
premeditated injury can proceed froni 
icter as could ever be the oli^ect of m 
«K i and, therefore, in ttris last, th» 
es on a person's own miatakeo dioice^ 
refore, no more reason to be angry 
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^ith the other for not acting up to an ideal perfee- 
tioBy than to be displeased at any other instance of 
wrong behavioar in those who never wen the alH 
Jects of any jnst partiality. 

Bot if the chanurter be mixed ; faulty indeed, bat 
not totally bad — pity, methinlcsy should i^adly take 
hold on the occasion, and banish at once all bitter- 
ness of resentment : religion itself forbids the spi- 
rit of nncharitable anger and revenge. When.theie 
has erer been a real affection, it can neTnr, I fiuicy, 
be so rooted ont as to give place to those hatefol 
emotions. 

Whoever, then, yield np their minds to Cheie 
excesses, most confess their former partiality to 
have been founded merely in pride, vanity, and 
selfishness ; for kindness and benevolence will ne- 
ver cease to eidst, whilst th^r objects remidn in 
any degree unchanged. If those objects we^ only 
oar dear selves, every disappointment of our piioe, 
interest, and vanity, will wound us to the lieart : 
but if our thoughts had a more generous aim ; if 
the happiness of one dearer than ourselves was the 
centre of our wishes ; we shall joyfully acq^iieaoe hi 
any means by which that happiness may be attain- 
ed, laying ourselves entirely out of the case : and 
should the ii^ury to us be ever so grievonSf we 
shall only vnsh for them, with the same cQsint^reited 
ardour Aristides did for the Athenians who had 
banished him, that the time may never come when 
they shall repent it. 
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IX. 



On the Separttthn of Friends bp Death, 

I KNOW, nothing more common, and almost un- 
avoicUbky than the disposUion of censuring those 
manners and inclinations in others, which we are 
sensible would, in onr own tempers, be faulty, or 
which lie cross to the bent of our natural humours i 
yet I am persuaded, in many of these instances, 
were we to malce but common allowances for the. 
difference of constitution, of situation, of know- 
ledge, and of perception, we should find, according 
to a good-natured French saying, that tout le numde 
a ration. 

That tenderness which we feel for a true friend 
is, in some minds, so inseparably blended with 
every idea, that the dearer half of every enjoyment 
is liable to be torn away at once, and the stroke of 
a moment shall cast its gloom over the longest 
years of life. Kindness and gratitude, the very 
laws, of constancy, and the frame of human nature, 
seem to exact of us this melancholy return, for all 
that refined and superior happiness, which, in such 
an union, we have enjoyed. 
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I caonot help imagiiiiDg> however, that there 
may he a good deal of reason on the coDtrary ride: 
and as one never is so sensible of the foree of 
reason, as when it is heightened by the doquenoe 
of some present feeling; so this came mpst 
strongly into my head dormg some solitary boas 
of illness, that very lately put me in mind of sndi 
an eternal separation from my fiiends. - The en- 
joyments of life, are what, I believe, all persons 
of serious thought would easily resign for them- 
selves, when they are sure, at the same time, to be 
freed from its disquiets: but, to think that we 
may carry away with us into the grave all the 
joy and satisfaction of those to whom we ever 
wish the most; and leave them behind us, in a 
world where every support is wanting, entirely 
destitute of any (of any such, I mean, as tiie 
ordinary methods of Proiddence have appointed) 
is the only reflection, which, at such a moment 
can disturb the composure of an innocent and 
religious mind. 

I do not know how far the pride of giving pain 
may extend, in some people ; bat for myself, I 
' protest, that as earnestly as I wish to be remem- 
bered with a kind esteem, I could not bear the 
thought of that remembrance being a painful one. 
For this reason, I was summoning up in my mind 
all that might be alleged for what I used to call 
lightness of temper, and fotmd it much more thai 
I bad imagined. 

Indeed, if the persons we lament were trdy 
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4eAr to us, we oaght, for their sakes, to restrain 
that immoderate sorrow, which, if they cooVd 
behold it, we are sure tluit it would be with the 
tttmost coocern. This, howerer, is an argament, 
f hat will by no means hold in all cases ; bat theft 
•re others more generaL I will not argne that m 
short a life as onrs seems to contradict the idea 
4»f eternal attachments; becaase I cannot help 
flattflring myself that' they may be continued and 
udproyed through erery state of being ; but that 
Uiey onght to be so nioderated, as to contradid 
na purpose of the state we are al present placed 
In, is a truth that will scarcely be denied. The 
inferiority of our station, the frailty and impair 
iKtion of our nature, make snboiission to tmerrmg; 
ifMom one of our first duties : and how do we 
fit ourselves up in opposition to it, when, upo» 
withdrawing any one blessing, however kindly t» 
iif» we stubbornly determine to shut our miady 
against every other which it indulgently continoesl 

Yet, after all these considerations, the charactera 
of Arachne and Maria still surpass me, thoof^ 
they no Ictuger give me the disgust they used to do. 
To hear them talk, with the greatest good nature^ 
of any present object of compassion, otherwise 
ever so indifferent to them ; to see how really 
they are affected by every little instance of kiadf 
iiess, and how happy they are in every trifling 
amusen^nt, one woiuld imagine them extreme^ 
susceptible of impressions : but then, in the midst oi 
a gay conversation, to hear them run over, withmU 
Htlie least emotion, a Ions list of once intimate 
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unites itself with the next he falls into ; and is 
to be considered, in this view, lilce a drop of water, 
which, though separated from its native stream, 
jet naturally blends with any other mass of the 
same element ; while, disunited, it would lose its 
use and its very being. 
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X. 



On Self'Lwe, 

It b a reignSog maxim, tbroogli all tbe ivorin c< 
BplotetMy tbat every body may be happy if Ifacy 
please; and the desire of being happy. Is bat la 
otber words the definitioD of such a virtaoiis and 
reasonable self-love, as was originally Implanted In 
us by the Anthor of our nature, for limuraeraMe 
wise and gracious purposes. No part of our ook- 
stttullon was ghea us without important reason, 
and therefore it were folly to suppose this of sa 
essential a one as self-love ; but how often it 6rri 
in its aim and in its degree, there needs no instance 
to prove; nor that whea it does so^ it is of all 
other principles the most mischievous, as it Is erer 
tlie most active. 

Vloleat dedamatloas, ehiier for or agakift aay 
thing of the great frame of nature, serve bot'tt 
show an Injudicious rioquence, which, by proHag 
too much, In eifect proves absolutely nothing : epia 
pasflilon may be Improved into oMrit ; and Tirtoet 
themselves may deviate into blameable errors. Vm* 
biassed reason, if such a thing there be in this 
mixed state of human nature, surveys both iridet at 
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ouce, and teaches us to moderate our opinioDS, to 
draw the proper advantages firom every drcnm- 
stance, and carefully to guard agsdnst all Its dan- 
gers. 

The same ptinciple of self-IoTe, that adds new 
fire and strength to every passion wboi the loose 
rein is given up to fancy, at other times chedu 
our indulgence of those passions and pnrsaits, by 
making us reflect on the danger and pain that at- 
tends them : the same tie that so closely binds w 
down to our own interest, makes us sympatliiie in 
the fortunes of our fellow-creatures. By seljMove 
we learn to pity in others what we dread oc ftar 
for ourselves : in this balance we wdgfa their dii« 
tresses with our own ; and what s^-love hai 
shown us, under the name of such, to onrseivct^ 
wte shall always suppose the same to every one 
else, and kindly commiserate the sorrows we liave 
felt. 

Self-love endears virtue to us, by the. tenderaets 
it gives us for whatever degree of it we perceive io 
ourselves; and, in the same way, makes us look 
with a peculiar charity on those whose faults are of 
the same kind with ours. Every body has, I believe, 
a favourite virtue, and a favoured weakness, which, 
being first used to in themselves, they are sure to 
give quarter and applause to in every one else. By 
this partiality particular friendships are generally 
determined. 

There is a lower degree of It, which would, be 
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quite ridicnloas, if tliat too liad not its valaable ase 
hi connecting human itind togetlier. As we grow, 
any way acquainted with people, though sometimes, 
it is only by character, sometimes even by some 
circumstance of no more signification than ba^g 
sat at the same table, received or paid some tri- 
fling mark of civility; nay, even having it to say 
that we have seen them — ^we assume a kind of pro- 
perty in them. Such is the importance which tlie 
least connexion with our dear selves can give to 
whatever we please, that if we have seen people 
but one single time, it makes often a wide difference 
in our way of attending to what is said about them. 
Recollect but any conversation you have been in, 
where persons, though of very little consequence, 
have been talked of, and I dare say you may remem- 
ber that two or three of the company immediately 
fell to recollecting such idle circumstances in their 
knowledge of them, as could receive no value but 
from that knowledge itself. 

This disposition, I think, shows how much we 
were intended to mix in life; and it must be a 
strong reason that will draw the same advantages 
for practice, from the enlarged idews given by 
reading and speculation, which even the com- 
monest understandings are fitted to receive from 
their natural constitution: if these are neglected, 
we fall into a thousand faults, of which every one 
carries its own punishment along with it. People 
who confine themselves strictly to a small drde of 
acquaintance are in great danger of contracting a 
narrowness of mind ; wlule thioee y(\m)i ^.vlVxx is^ti&% 
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world from themselves : if ever they 
thing to do with them, it is matter of ( 
and uueasiness, aud, therefore, can never 
with a good grace. Their sentiments ant 
ments are something delicate and mysteri 
the vtilgar are not supposed capable of ap 
iiig; bnt are to be kept at au awful distanc 
if ever they leave, it is insnfferable intmsi 

All distinct sets of people are apt to 
themselves as separate from the rest of 
hence the perpetual enmities and prejndli 
ferent professions ; hence the continual 
of parties, sects, and ages ; hence the ge 
saret thrown at random on all. When 
we have censured and laughed at comef 
own case, we learn to make those 
allowances that before we never so 
thought of. 
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antediluvian, grows strangely supportable as we 
approach it ; and Lysis, in an airy dress, no longer 
ridicules people that go without hoods after thirty. 
—I grow trifling. This subject of self-love affords 
matter of serious reflection and gratitude. It is 
surely one of the greatest marks of infinite wisdom, 
that what, at first sight, may seem only to regard 
ourselves, is one of the strongest ties to social vlr. 
tue ; and that the very attention to. others, which 
should seem most contrary to our first notions of 
self-love, is, indeed, the truest support and most 
rational pursuit of it, and which alone can preserve 
it from degenerating into miserable weakness and 
fqlly. 

Man, like the gexierous vine, supported lives : 

The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives. 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at once their circle round the sun; 

So two consistent motions act the soul. 

And ope r^ards itself, and one the whole. 

Thus God and nature linked the general frame. 
And bade lelMove and social be the same. 
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XI. 



On the principle of Self-interest at applied to Edu* 

cation. 

I WAS makiog a visit, the other day, to people that 
pass for what are called your vei7 sensible clever 
folks : they have a large family of children^ of 
whom they seem fond without indulgence; and^o 
he sure they educate them mighty well. Who is 
more capable of doing it ? They are prudent, have 
good sense, and know a great deal of the world : 
but, alas, it is tliis knowledge of the world, as they 
call it, that spoils every thing ! *' Come hither, my 
dear,** said the lady of the house to a little girl abont 
five years old, who was crying to go out of the room 
almost as soon as she came in ; " Come hither, 
Lucy. Look ye, my dear, if you will behave your- 
self prettily, and go and talk to all the company, 
papa will give you a Auq^ new doll to-morrow.*' 
This, you may be sure, stopped the crying for the 
present : but what will be the effect of it ? Every 
time Miss Lucy wants a new play-thing, she has 
only to misbehave herself, and she is sure of bdng 
bribed into good humour again. Thus, by an ex- 
cess of good management in her mamma, the little 
gipsy will be taught to be artful and peevish, at an 
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|ieetat!oDfl and de^res ; bm-— will you let me talk # 
little upon snbfects that are certainly abore my 
leach ?" '* 0» by all means," answered Pmdentks 
" Clemene was not to call npon me till eighty luul 1 
shall be mighty glad to hear your romance of eda- 
cation in the radm time : I dare say it Will be . 
pretty ; but yoa will find. it a mere romance, I dm 
persnaded, ten years hence, when you have a fa»* 
mily of your own." "~ Well, be that as it will, yoa 
iMive giren me leave (o talk^ and this is all I have 
to do at pkesent. 

" I was going to say," continned I, ** that I can* 
aot help imagining that a great part of our happt- 
^i^s in a future state may arise from a sense of 
right, abstractedly from all other considerations! 
that, at least, as much of it will proceed from the 
thoDjght of having acted agreeably to the infallifole 
will of the most perfect of Beings, as from that Of 
having deserved the favour of the Lord of the nni* 
terse, and from the hopes of any happiness which 
infinite goodness and power may bestow on us. In 
short, it seems to me, as if to contribute, eadi la 
onr inferior way, to the order and beauty of the 
universe, was at once the noblest and the jottett 
t, and the highest reward of goodness." 



** Lucia is not old enough to enter into all these 
abstracted reasonings," said Prudentia. ** In ov 
world we raust treat ebildren as children, and con* 
tinoe them by thecr senses, in default of tfack judg- 
siCBit : I do not know what people may 4o ^ 
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eued by degrees, as they advance in age and nndfip< 
standing : thi« will8ettle» in timoyinto a firm and 
itcadfast rigbtness of mind, wbkh interest sbafl 
never Mas, which adversity shall never shake, whick 
prosperity shall never enervate: from hence wiU 
proceed a calm and even cheerfulness of temper, a 
rq;nlar and uniform conduct, that shall make them 
for ever happy in themselves and respected by others : 
not the wild gsuety of one hour, damped by uneasy 
reflections the next; not a perpetusd dispute be- 
tween reason and passion, which makes people good 
by fits and starts only. Miserable is the state of 
these; and yet, perhaps, it is almost always the 
effect of their not knowing, from the first, what 
end to aim at. Interest and ambition attract them 
by a thousand glittering temptations, and yet, in 
spite of all these, in the midst of their pursuit, they 
feel themselves often checked by the secret monitor 
in the heart, who tells them we were formed for 
something nobler than greatness, and that neither 
riches nor pleasures are the chief end of life. 

** But what is this nobler end? Perhaps it U 
be applause of men, the immortality which fame 
estows, or, at least, the pleasure of being well 
oked on and esteemed by the people among whom 
s liye. Fatal invagination! source of wild and 
isdiievous exploits, of wars and desolations ; and, 
less noble minds, the origin of hypocrisy and ever 
'.eful deceit ! To look upon th% respect and ad- 
ration of men as the ultimate end of life, is, 
haps,' one of the most dangerous errors into 
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XII. 



On the Distinct ionbehifeen Cunning and Prudence, 

Lord Bacon has an essay upon Cunning that, if it 
Ml into wrong hands, is more likely to teach people 
sldghts and devices, than to furnish a warning 
agsunst them ; and yet the essay is, in itself, excel- 
lent : but, methinks, it were time well bestowed, to 
make a just distinction between cunning and pru- 
dence, a blameable artfulness, and a laudable dex- 
terity. To fix the bounds of these two borderers, 
and determine the nice difference, 

*< Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice ;" 

To exercise the authority of superior reason and 
understanding; to make use of their lawful advan- 
tages — can surely be no fault : on the contrary, H 
is making the best of our nature, and employing 
faculties that were not intended to lie idle. It is 
by reason and understanding that human kind are 
superior to brutes of infinitely greater strength and 
force of body, and the same sort of difference sub- 
sists among men. A brutal nature is to be consi- 
dered in the same light, whether the animal it 
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governs go upon two legs or fonr ; only in our be- 
haTionr towards the brutes of our own kind we 
have this additional consideration ; that there is, 
at the same time, a mixture of something (DTine 
and excellent in every human soul, which clainu 
strongly our assistance. In subduing that wone 
half, So* prevalent in the many. Thus, those wiio 
by wisdom lead others less wise to act wisely, not 
only make them, as inferior hanireSy subienieDt to 
excellent purposes, but, at the same time,"do ttiesi 
a real and important good, and raise than above 
what they were. When, by innocent arts, we 
soothe an uneasy temper ; when, by suspending 
the impetuosity of a person's passion, we give him 
leisure to recall his reason^we do but free him from 
the worst of tyrants, and defend the good and rea- 
sonable man within him from the hasty influence 
of the madman. 

Bat to do evil that good may come of it, nothlDg 
can ever make allowable. The moment we debate 
from truth and integrity our very best intentions 
are all poisoned and perverted. 

To learn what we can, by an acute observation 
of the countenances and manners of those with 
whom we are concerned, is certainly a very blame- 
less point of vidsdom ; to pry into their secret 
thoughts, uninterested, and only to betray them, 
is the baseness of hearkening at doors, and looldng' 
in at windows. ' 

The cuni^ngly preventing objections to any thing 
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we have a mind should succeed, by unfairly with- 
drawing the attention of persons from it» can only 
te allowable in cases of great exigence or in abso- 
hite trifles. Mere hnmonr is a thing that we are iit 
lilierty to control and guide in what way we please ; 
Mit wlien the case is of importance, we are scarcely 
fit Judges, if it touches ourselves, whether we are at 
liberty to deceive another to what, we may think, 
ever so good an end. If it is a person over whom 
we have any authority, the case is somewhat 
dearer. Madness and folly we have a right to 
govern, founded in the utter incapacity of those 
who are thus governed ; and the point is indisputa- 
ble, that clHldren may be cheated into health with 
a sugared potion; and that, to steal away the 
•word of a distracted person, or humour his frenzy 
till we have secured him, is no theft or deceit. 

^t to surprise any person's reason is utterly un- 
justifiable: and, be the end we purpose ever 86 
good, the means is most detestable. If people will 
not make a right use of leisure and reflection, their 
fault is great ; but if we do not allow them botfa^ 
oars is much greater. 

All hypocrisy is hateful and despicable ; but there 
certainly are infinite cases where others have no 
right to know our private thoughts and resolu- 
tions. Reserve is always allowable : where we go 
a step farther, it is accompanied with a kind of' 
flhame that is sufficient to instruct us. Yet some* 
tfanes, to be sure, we may put on an appearance of 
something better than we are, as showing a disdMn 
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of our present imperfections ; and provided we pot 
this on with a real intention and aim of rising to 
the mark we have set. But any appearance amttarg 
tg what we are in our hearts and wishes is vile. 

Once again: people's humours we^majy uaj 
ought to soothe, and wind, and govern, as we heit 
can ; for humour is the childishness of the miwli 
reason its maturity; and children ought to snhmll 
to the direction of grown persons. • These ar? the 
little arti^ that humanize sodety, and giy^ it a 
pleasing and ai gentle air. But to worlt upon peo- 
ple's weaknesaes, to take advantage of thnr, sim- 
plicity, to^ide with their passions, for our own-puff- 
poses — ^this is that monstrous pc^icy, which is the 
^insdom of this world^ and the foolisbness of t 
better. ,. 

. To introduce any perplexing subject in the ea^est 
manner, provided our intention be a good imjo^'is 
but using fit means to a laudable end: but let -all 
have a care how they grow too fond of thdr owo 
ingenuity and dexterity, in managing cvea lamt* 
ietble undertakings; the step is too easy to '9 low 
sort of cunning, that is as far from the true 
sublime of virtue, as any species of false wit is firpm 
the true sublime in writing. 

Most comedies are very pernicious in this way: 
they turn upon a thousand little stratagems and 
intrigues, that, even when they are innocent, tend 
strangely to corrupt the amiable simplicity of nu 
honest mind. 
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True taste in every thing is plsdnness and siny- 
pUclty, the least deviation from nature that is pos- 
^hle ; foj that is very consistent with the highest 
improvement of it. Buildings, gardens, statues, 
pictures, writings of all sorts, come within this 
rule, and it holds full as strongly in character and 
behaviour. It is the saying of a very excellent 
author, that the true art of conversation, if any body 
can hit it, seems to be this ; an appearing freedom 
and openness, with a resolute reservedness as little 
appearing as is possible. I stumbled at it at first ; 
but, upon consideration, I must suppose him (and 
from what goes before, it seems most probable,)_to 
mean, by reservedness, a strict watch over our- 
selves, not to be led into saying any thing* im- 
proper, or that can be of the least harm to others ; 
and this may most allowably be tempered with such 
a winning carriage, and so easy a good humour, as 
shall take o^ from the height of virtue and discre- 
tion all appearance of stiffness and moroseness. 

To insinuate instruction in a pleasing way, to 
Introduce useful subjects by unaffected transitions, 
and to adorn truth with a mixture of pleasbg 
Actions, is the highest merit of conversation, and 
has nothing to do with cunning. To watch for a 
fiivourable opportunity of doing people good, or re- 
claiming them from some error— who ever com- 
plained of being so over-reached ? 
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On the NeceiiUff of encouraging Hope. 

I DO not know whetlier it is a pragmatical dispo. 
sitioDy or whether it is the effect of a happy in- 
clination to hope in spite of all discouragements ; 
but, for my part, I cannot abide to hear people, in 
a desponding way, gi^e up every attempt in wMch 
they cannot thoroughly succeed. It is, generally 
too, the best and wisest sort of people, and who 
would, therefore, be the most lilcely to succeed in 
some degree, that, by carrying their wishes of suc- 
cess too far, and finding it impossible to attain 
them in their full extent, sit down in a useless de- 
spair, and moralize upon the world; which, be- 
cause it is too bad to be completely reformed 
by them, they disdain to 'mend as fkr as they 
nUght. 

Thus the best and most useful designs are the 
soonest discouraged, while those of the wicked 
and the trifling are pursued day after day; the 
one too violent to be checked by any consideratimi 
that would oppose the rulfng passion; the otheif^ 
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^persecation or tyranny; people's lives and fw^ 
tones are secnre; their virtnes involve them In 
BO danger; and though, very possibly, they may 
hinder them from rising in the world, yet, though^ 
€ver so openly and strenvonsly persisted in, they 
canrdo them no great damage: the utmost they 
can suffer is a little contradiction, a little chagrin, 
the vexation of seeing many good endeavours turn 
out to but little good purpose, the uneasiness of 
living amongst a mixture of people little suited to 
their better turn of mind, and to whom they can* 
not do so much good as they would. But istlik 
a reason why they should choose to do none at 
all? WIU the world be the better for all the 
good people that are in it running to hide them- 
selves in deserts and solitudes? If it is not, wblit 
then is the sudden retirement but an idle and 
selfish pursuit of their own indolent inclinations ? 
Does the iddustrious planter forbear his toil be* 
cause he expects not to enjoy the shade of thost 
flourishing oaks that will spring from his acorns ? 
Is he discouraged by the fear or frequency of 
blights? Does he at once ileclare that all the 
young trees are degenerate, and no good to be 
hoped from them? The worse the world is, 
the more need it has of good people's trying to 
mend it ; and should they be ever so unsnccess- 
Ju\, in regard to themselves, at least, they have 
not lost their pains. Meanly, indeed, do they 
betray the cause: of virtue, if they, its only 
friends, suffer themselves to be overcome by so 
weak enemies as spleen and indolence. Of all 
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people, they have the least canse to despond'; 
they, who pursue the noblest &id by the fiureit 
means ; they whp ai-e sure of being in the xi|^; 
they who are sure to have the best applause kt- 
it ; they who can doubt of nothing but that their 
present fancy may not be gratified in seeing so 
immediate success of their endeavours'; and this 
they need not doubt about neither, since they - 
ought not to think of it at alL 

If sometimes such a glorious instance of suc- 
cess appears, this ought no more to mislead 
their hopes, than the notion of a magical wand, 
.that raises palaces and gardens in an instant, 
should make people disdain to cultivate their 
i:ountry by the slow and vulgar methods of plant- 
ing and building. Inconveniences that cannot 
he removed may be palliated at least. The first 
.who formed habitations to defend them from the 
iCold, wei'e certainly much wiser than if they had 
cat down, and piteously lamented those inclemen- 
cies of the weather, which none of their complaints 
could alter, but against which their industry coold 
^easily secure them. 

From this restless activity in the mind of 
man, this busy hope for ever springing vp in 
his heart, this notion of betteriug every sitoa^ 
tion, and never resting contented while he cu 
«s^e to any thing farther, all those impDve<» 
ments, which form half the enjoyment ci dfft 
life, have arisen. Bat with thens mamf 
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lare shot forward too; and if the more deli> 
!^ie flowers of virtue should be left to sicken 
and decay in their offensire shade, the world 
will soou be orer-rnn with the most noxious 
weeds. 
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On the moral Uses of Geography, 

Among those studies which are usually recom- 
mended to youDg people, there are few that might 
he improved to better uses than Geography : I mean 
by this, indeed, not a bare acqnsdntance with the 
outlines of a map, but some general knowledge of 
the people who inhabit this our globe ; not their 
situation only, but their history and manners. It 
may, perhaps, be objected, that the title which I 
have given to this study, belongs to a subject much 
more bounded than the definition which I have 
since been making of it ; but I think it may very 
well include a general knowledge of history, as^ ex- 
tended to all parts of the habitable globe, though a 
more particular application to the histories of those 
few people who have made themselves very re- 
markable on it, may belong to a different science. 

It is not only the error of the peasant boy, who 
Imagines there is no habitable land beyond those 
monntuns that enclose his native valley, but of 
many more, that we have to guard agiunst, and of 
much more Important tendency. How the idea of 
greatnesB and saperiority vanish in «l inoi&ieox ^ 
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the unroUing a large map of the world, where we 
see England itself make so inconsiderable a figare ! 
Let our thoughts be never so strongly attached to 
any particular place in this inconsiderable ^t, it 
must give us a moment's reflection upon the insig- 
nificance of all those cares that centre in so imper« 
ceptible a point ! Innumerable interruptions^ in- 
deed, trifling and vexatious, will often happen to 
call down our most exalted thoughts ; but fbr that 
very reason, we have the more need of returning to 
them often ; and not only taking a transient View. 
of them in our minds, as shadows pas^ng before a^ 
looking-glass, but trying to fix them there by re- 
ducing them to something solid ; and ever drawing 
some practical precept from them, that may remain 
in our hearts^ to whatever trifles imagination is 
hurried away by the various avocations of life. 

Considered as a part of space, the spot each of ts 
takes up, i^ indeed, very insignificant ; but nothing' 
is sd as relating to the internal system of the xaA'^ 
verse ; and therefore, properly to fill the statioB'' 
there assigned us, deserves an equal degree of eve* 
in persons of every rank, and is not to be measured 
by the acres they possess. 

- This sort of consideration restores a higher value 
to the elevated circumstances of life than thefomer 
has robbed them of, in the low notion of intrinsk 
value. This should teach the miser to esteem Us 
ilches, rather by the treasure spent than by Us 
secret hoard : it should teach everybody. In genenl, 
from the day labourer to the king, by every poaible- 
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I, to raiae themidveSy in the moral world, to 
« degree of comndentioD, that their place in the 
nntnral world can never attain. 

Ooold we (it 18 a strange wild hncy) imagine to 
' onndves a map delineated of this as well as of the 
other, we shonld see then, that those vast conti- 
Benta which overapread the one, would be reduced 
«pon the other to moderate bounds; while the 
smallest ciTilized tracts of land became extensife 
empires, in proportion to the improvements thejr 
have made in religious. virtue and knowledge. This, 
after nil, is the map of real consequence, and whidi 
will remain, with indelible strokes, long after the 
other; when all that it relates to is reduced to no* 
thing. 

Can any one imagine riches the soul of life and 
soaroe of joy ? Let him but consider those vast 
tracts of land where the l>08om of the earth is filled 
with, glorious gems, and glows with unnumbered 
vines of gold : let him consider these countries 
barbarous and wretched, ignorant of almost every 
MeAii art and speculative science ; untaught tioth 
in the elegance and use of life : then let him see, in 
some character of civilized generosity at home, what 
it is that gives all the gloss to fortune, and wlience 
akme riches derive their lustre. 

Is pouter the idol of the soul ? Cast your eyes on 
the nonarchs of Mogul or emperors of China i 
see how infinitely their grandeur, in immensity of 
wnlth, in extent of dominion^ in. the adoration 4rf 
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smiling scene : we learn . to look on the savage 
Indian as oar fellow-creature, who has a mind as 
capable of every exalted satisfaction as ours ; and 
therefore we pity him for the want of those enjoys 
ments on which we pride ourselves. Frova com- ; 
ptBsionate thoughts kind actions naturally flow: 
our endeavours will, in some degree, follow our 
wish, wherever it is sincere ; and would we all join 
our endeavours to do all the good we are ahle, this 
earth would soon become a subject of such delight- 
ful contemplation, as should make us reflect, with 
inftnite delight, upon the study that had first led us 
into so useful a train of thoughts. 
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On CemUtmcy of Character. 

• 

s very strange, and not less grievous, tliat al- 
t all people should have such an inequality in 
reconduct, as, in ten thousand unheeded in- 
ce8, daily to contradict those fundamental prin- 
ts of duty and reason, which, in matters of more 
lowledged importance^ they justly make it their 
jT to act up to. 

"he person who goes contrary to those prin- 
ts, upon deliberate reflection, we all shun and 
HX ; and is mere heedlessness so great a virtue, 
atone for our behaving in the same faulty 
, because we do it vidthout making so deep re- 
ion as we ought ? 

few instances may explain what I mean ; and, 
^eve, there are few persons who will not find 
ething of the same sort at home, within tbem- 

cod nature, is a quality that people are as fond 
Msessing as any. Does it «ver hM. throog^- 
» That pain, which we should abhor to inflict 
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them the panishment of trivial offences^ 
disagreeableDesses in those to whom, p< 
liave solid obligations ? At the same tin 
should desire, in cases of importance, to 
fellow-creatures all possible good, do wi 
enough consider, that the repeating an ; 
or spreading upon slight grounds a disagi 
port, is acting most directly contrary to f 
able desires ? We can actually do good } 
but we ought to wish it as sincerely and 
to all, as if they were truly within the 
of our own influence ; and, consequcn 
that is as good as it should be, will feel i 
interested in every interest of his fellc 
Should we then listen with complaci 
with careless ears, to the story of 
frailties, and follies, as are real m 
them? 
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iflerfiilly. make the best of it ? Caa you improTe 
lie inconveuiences into something tolerable^ and 
m usefal ? It may generally be done, if people 
OQld but set their minds to it. 

Yon are convinced, perhaps, that a cheerf al grate- 
il disposition is that which, above all others, oagbt 
} be cultivated by creatures formed for immortal 
qppiness, guided in their way to it by the most gra- 
kms Providence, and continually under the eye and 
lite. of the most excellent and amiable of Beings, 
int do you always act, and think, and speak, con- 
btently with this persuasion ? Is none of your 
reath wasted in vain sighs ? Do you never volnn* 
irily indulge the overflowings of a fruitless sor- 
iw ? Do you never, by giving way to a moment- 
ry disgust, resentment, or peevishness,, rob your- 
df of that highest delight which flows from.perfect 
indness and good-humour ? Do you never enoou- 
ige disagreeable thoughts and jarring passions to 
isorder the harmony of your soul, and make yon 
isteless to all the joys of life, and to all the cbaims 
f beautiful nature ? Do you never nourish a fond 
nd blameable anxiety — never heap times and dr- 
umstances of trouble and sorrow in your mind, 
ill the load grows too heavy for imagination to 
ear ? Do you never please yourself with height- 
nlng^ the paintings of your distress ? Do yoii 
Aen recollect all the happy and delightful circnm- 
taoces of your situation? No state is without 
ery many, and those very important. 

Ag^n . you are generous, it may be, tree and 
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oj^etk-hearted ; your dkposiUcms are all ^Me 

liberal; your boanty would be inexhiuifltibie if 

es^te wa9 so; yoo would do good to iH m^ 
world ; no eye should see yoa that could not hmr 
witness to your kindness. But in the free £b- 
dnlgence of this amiable temper, how poesiblel^it 
that you may injure those whom you are the most 
bound to help ! If proper regard to the limili tf 
your power be not obsenred, this dignity and geae- 
rosity must he supported by the crueilest i^jusdoe 
and the most wretched condescensions. .To what 
stnutSy what meannesses, are those often reduced, 
whom Fortune had once placed in a high rank! ^j 
From whence proceeds this but from inequality of 
eonduct? 

The elegant beauty, whose fondest aim is to 
please and be admired, has sometimes small re- 
gard to that complete harmony of manner and be* 
banour which perfects the charm. Indeed, we are 
all of us so short-sighted, that to take in a whote 
view at once is impossible. Yet these views of life 
we ought surely to choose and study, with at least 
as much taste and attention as a landscape painter 
does prospects : the most considerable dlQecti 
should take up the chief place, and be finished with 
the highest art; the rest should be thrown off in 
due proportion, arid lessening by imperceptible de- 
grees. But what a picture would he make, were 
the distant hills to be painted with a vivid green, 
and the nearest oljects softened into a purplish 
blue : here every 'flower touched up with exquisite 
art ; and there objects as near, and more consider- 
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able, sketched only with rade outlines? Incon- 
sistent throughoat, we are seriously offended at the 
disproportioo of any worlc of art, and utterly in- 
sensible of it in a thousand instances, where, 
to the eye of reason, it is infinitely more mon- 
strous. 
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XVI. 



On the Art of Pleasing in Society. 

NE great reason why people succeed so little in 
e art of pleasing, while they seem wholly pos- 
ssed by the ambition of shining; is their not db« 
rving proper iniles of place and time. They 
ine^ indeed, in their own eyes extremely; bat 
ey do not suit their manners to the taste of those 
ith whom they converse. Whatever is their 
vourlte and superior accomplishment, they are apt 

imagine a sufficient recomn>endation wherever 
ey go ; when, probably, there are a thousand less 
riking, which, properly placed, would make them 
ipear with infinitely more advantages. Nor is 
«n the favourite accomplishment by this means 
St; for when once you have condescended to 
in people's esteem, in their own way, they are 
illing enough to see every additional grace 

your character, and dwell upon it with plea- 
re. 

To instance only in the character of the fine lady, 
mck with the pndse of beauty, and conscious of 
ch a superior clidm to admiration, the ahsoiute 
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Little disobligatioDS will be perpetually occardng. 
If we allow ourselves atiy liberty in point of exact- 
ness; the even tenor of our conduct is broken^ 
and people begin to think themselves indebted 
ihore to chance than to us, for any civility or kind- 
ness we may show them. • 

' There is a kind of shatter-witted amiable cha- 
racter, which gains no confidence, and loses all 
respect. I think I never saw any particular de- 
scription of it, and it may not be amiss to ditiw 
one here. It is a careless, gay, good-humoured 
creature, as full of liveliness and entertainment as 
void of caution and discretion, living on from 
moment to moment, without meaning any harm, 
or ever taking thorough pains to do good. In sttch 
persons, fifty good qualities are lost in the mere 
&urry of inconsideration : every thing goes on at 
i^andom ; every thing is unequal and odd, and yet 
every body loves them : their affairs, for the 
most part, run to ruin without any extravagance ; 
oay, by starts, they will be the best managers and 
the strictest economists in the world ; but, alas ! 
this is all the while only whimsy masquerading in 
ffae dress of a housewife. 

• The; who come under this description, what- 
•ever their principles may be, are guided in all 
the common affairs of life by mere humour atid 
frolic. They run, with the prettiest harmlessness 
ill the world, into acts of injustice, that make all 
around them sufier severely, while they themselves 
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for goodness sake." '' 1 had four matadores.** 
And so on he went tellhig his hand, and the whole 
process of the game ; while she, poor woman, was 
yery seriously angry, and, as she thought, per* 
fectly Inattentive to him. He goes on, however. 
" A club was led; I put on a small trump." 
Human patience could endure no longer. ** Pooh," 
says the good lady, " you should have played your 
ponto." 
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XVII. 



On the Power and Necessity of Confidence. 

The Btedfastoess of a rock, the immoveablenesi of 
a centre, the firmness of a deep foundation, a ]^lar 
of adamant, an everlasting anchor; such to the 
fluctuating mind of man is a well-grounded con- 
fidence: without it, all his thoughts are lighter 
than the leaves in autumn, the sport of every mo- 
mentary hurricane : his opinions are changeable 
by every varying circumstance; every mote in a 
sun-beam suggests some new fiuicy: he hopes and 
fears, dislikes and loves, doubt* to-day, trusts to- 
morrow, accuses himself of credulity the next, then 
agidn grows inadvertent, and never lets his busy 
disquieted imagination rest : his reason, one hour 
convinced by weighty arguments, has no impression 
left of them another; but, suspecting judgment to 
be in fault, when only memory is blameable, frankly 
gives itself up to the next contrary system,.and saon 
ad irtfiniium. 

In the intercourse of life, this fatal diffidence in- 
sensibly al^nates the dearest friends, breaks the 
kind bonds of mutual trust, or dissolves them by 
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scarce perceptible insinaations : it particularly op- 
])re8se8 weak spirits : and challeDges all the knight- 
errantry of reason to free tbem from the power of 
this wicked enchanter, h is, indeed, iu his en- 
chanted palace, that, like the people in Ariosto, 
friends and lovers, deceived by false appearances of 
one another, are perpetually wearied in a vidn pv- 
fiiiit, and groan under a thousand imagiDed al^ts 
and iiguries, of which all are equally guiltless, and 
never gain an explanation to rectify the miserable 
.error. A hero, wlio lately, perhaps, appeared 
crowned with laurels, is now, on the sudden, trans- 
formed into a monster. Credulous minds I that do 
not know that the laurel of some virtues is so 
laifosolute a security against all grosser failings, tliat 
their eyes must deceive them whenever they repre- 
sent such a metamorphosis. 

I 

But Judgments are usually formed more firom 
tNirticular instances than from general rules ; and 
hence it is that they are so contradictory. Every 
fresh glaring appearance Is believed, against the 
most absolute evidence that past experience caa 
ftimish, and by mere following our noses, we m!^ 
the great landmarks that should direct onr jonr- 
■ey. 

But to grow more methodical : this paper is of 
too mixed a nature to allow the dwelling seriondy 
on that religious confidence, which is the ground 
Of all the rest, and of every assured satisfaction in 
life, or support at the close of it. This is tiie 
inexhaustible, eternal source of cheerfulness, pa- 
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ce an^cottrage: of that true undaimted for- 
de that icuipirea the real hero, 

'* Who asks no omen but his country's ciiuse." • 

jrust and danger iraDish at its radiance ; con^ 
icy and indefatigable perseverance crowu it with 
uoblest success, and with immortal honour : 
1 the weakness of constitutional cowardice may 
reUeved by it from a thousand anxious fears* 
raised, upon any extraordinary occasion, into 
ibsolute disregard of all those. unreal eviis, which 
well the sickly list of apprehension. 

(I friendship, a mutual confidence is of so abso* 
I necessity, that it is scarcely possible it sl^ould 
sist for any time, without it. When once upon 
son an4 experience we have given pei'sons au 
kwed title to our esteem, it is the highest ii^ury 
li to them and to ourselves, to remove it upon 
than an entire certainty ; and there are sonQ 
rees of esteem that ought to outweigh the very 
mgcst appearances. In such cases we should 
idoubt all judgments of our own, rather than 
pect the fidelity of a tried friend ; and never give 
ip till we have allowed them the fullest oppor- 
ity for vindicating themselves, if appearances 
e injured them: by this means, nothing wiU 

Pope's translation of 



bid my 8«sP^*^*\^.l those appearances. --- 

There are tew thU-ttS^itwer of 

„y imwi"^""' *;^r*nre«oBaWy cone 

««. ""^•"v'''! rXlhe appearance of a 

for what h««4 ""ly highw' l»«t»°« °* 

*^' in rei* J, «« 8^^^„ received « 

cat* •• l« t™ t'o a very B^-^^' ''^t^" 
.iouate retam to ^ ^^^, ,^t to ' 

oa-f rephe*.— 
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On True Friemkhip. 

The only unshaken basis of friendship is religion. 
Tme friendship is an union of interests, indina- 
tloBS, sentiments : where these greatly clash, here 
may, indeed, be outward civility, but there can be 
nothing more. — ^What, then, becomes of ail those 
ftiir ideas, and many fair histories too, of generous 
frifendship sacrificing every interest of its own? 
What becomes of that worthiest complaisance that 
bends disagreeing humours into perfect sympathy ? 
What becomes of that powerfiil a£^tion, that makes 
often so thorough a change in the sentiments 
and tempers of persons? All these may consist 
with a maxim appearing so contrary : for few peo- 
ple look so deep as the real and solid foundation of 
all; but take those for ^important interests and 
essential points, which, indeed, are but a temporary 
superstructure, liable to perpetual alterations. 

Whoever to the constancy and faith of friendship 
sacrifices the interests of fortune or the indulgence 
of inclination, pursues still his true and essential 
interests, since he is strictly performing an im- 
portant duty. However the opinion of the good 
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alike," and trust in him to give them that assist- 
ance and relief, of which we poor hdpless creatures 
Citty at best, be bat very poor iDStniments : to him 
we oaa pour out the affectionate fulness of our 
hearts, when overwhelmed with a tender concern 
for their wellkre; and may rest assured, that he 
will guide and prosper our sincere endeavours for 
their real good. 

When the heart has long been used to the de- 
liglitful society of beloved friends, how dreadful 
is absence, and how irksome solitude ! But these 
plmntoms of absence and solitude vanish before the 
■sun-shine of religion : every change of life, every 
variety of place allotted us by an all-ruling Provl- 
-dence, grows welcome to us ; and while we con** 
«ider ourselves and our friends, however distant, 
as equally under the care and protection of the 
same gracious and omnipresent Being, our common 
Creator, Redeemer, and Preserver, the distance 
between us, with all its terrors, is annihilated^ 
while solitude and retirement give us but the op- 
portunity for a wider range of thought on subjects 
that ennoble friendship itself : then may our minds 
look forward through an endless succession of ages. 
In which the spirits of just men made perfect, re- 
uewing in a happier world the affectionate engage- 
ments just began, as it were, in the days of their 
mortality, shall rejoice in one another's continually 
improving happiness and goodness to all eternity. 
Blessed mansions, where we shall meet again all 
those beloved persons whose remembrance is so 
dear to us! Our friendship shall then, probably,. 
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be extended through the whole society of the l>|^^ 
every one amiable, every one benevolent ! Ho^w ^a. 
it be otherwise ? The excellent of all age^ and 
natloDS shall then be numbered among our friends : 
angels themselves will not disdain to admit us to 
their friendship. Beyond all these glories we may 
still raise our thoughts to the supreme Friend and 
Father, till they are lost in the dazzling, but de- 
lightful contemplation. 

When so fair a superstructure rises from so &ir 
a basis, who but would build their friendship on 
this everlasting rock ? But alas, the slight oon- 
uexions of the trifling world, ^are but like those 
wooden buildings raised suddenly for pompous fes- 
tivals, adorned with every elegance and splendor 
for a day, and with all the mimicry of martrie 
pillars, and the most solid architecture: theieait 
accident destroys them at once ; and a very short 
time, of course, sees the spot whei:e they were 
erected, forlorn and bare. 
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On ow PaUagt througl* L^-'A JUvaie. 

I DO not mncli love the tribe of dreaming writeri. 
Ilere U something vet7 nnoatural in Bnppodng 
neb prodacts of understiuiding, anch a regnlir 
•eilet of ideas, generall]' abstruse and allegorkd 
KHH^h to pat the compreheiuinii of a waking; 
reader upon tbe stietcb, to be the eSeets of wild 
Ima^iDBtioD, at thoaehoorawhenslie is moat un- 
Malaled by reason and memory : yet it Is pity a 
Svely fkflcy shonld be balked, and conlined to the 
dnU roaid of cHay-wriliDg, merely to arold sncb a 
trifl&^ absardity ia the phrase. It might certualy 
be cbanged, with great propriety, into that of a 
rmerii, which, by people that indulge their ima~ 
glDatloin, is often carried on a very considerable 
time, with as gay a variety of circumstances and as 
Urely colouring as the poppy-dipped pencil of Mor- 
pheus could erer produce. Be it allowed me then 
to lay, that one afternoon this summer I fell into 
a deep rtvtrie, lulled by the whimpering of groTM, 
the soft descent of a refreshing shower, and tbe 
mmical repedtiooa of a thmah : the tir around me 
was perfamed with jasmines and nocidbiDea; alid 
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myself perfectly in a poetical sifnatiot, 
Inme I had in my hand should of ri^/if, to ^ 
lave been Ovid or Petrarch ; but it was ^n^,. 
id the genteel reader must excuse lae if I 
bhat it contained the book of Ecclesiastex, 

le soothing scene about me had at length 
mdcd my reading; but my thoughts were still 
I vnXYk many beautiful images of the notlung- 
and vanity of human life. There is sometuing 
'bounded and so shadowy in our existence that 
fe celestial beam of understanding, which shows 
what it iSy must give us almost a disgust of Ufe 
were not our affections attached to it by so 
lany tender ties, as call back our proud thoughts 
ivery moment. '* Most miserable state I" continued 
'I, in a melancholy soliloquy, '* what wretchedness 
are we conversant in, to what mean objects are we 
bound down, how little a way can we see rouqd as, i 
how much less can we comprehend through what a 
wild of errors lies the narrow path of truth \ Narrow 
and long ! Long ? Why then it is not, methinks, 
so strange that one should not step to the end of 
it at once. Well, suffice it that our progress be 
gradual ; but what a thick dark hedge is here on 
either side ! How much pleasanter would it be to 
break through it, and new the fair varieties of the 
universe as wc pass along. Suppose it quite away. 
In the midst of this vast trackless plaiu how wUi 
you now distinguish your path? This brink of a 
precipice that you are to pass along, does not your 
head. turn at it ? Do not you wish agun for your 
safe boundary ? Well, but here the path is safr 



I 
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imd open : amuse yourself, look round you. I do 
uot like my own path. Yo^er is one much fairerj^ 
passing over a much nobler eminence. I like my 
own path less than ever. I do not yet see far enoughs 
O thou spirit of disorder and confusion, canst thoa 
not be contented to move in the way allotted thee ? 
Deviate then into ruin. Many a winding walk pren 
sents itself on each hand ; art thon willing to ven-, 
ture? — No, let us pursue this safer vuJb[V path. 
Must we have dirt and cloudy weather too ? — You 
must : it belongs to this portion of the universe. 
This rain, that displeases you here, is nourishing 
sweet herbs and delicious fruits, that will refresh 
you a few furlongs hence. Behold now the adr 
vantage of these despicable things you are hedged 
in with ^ these thorns that sOmetimeo pull yoQ 
back, are often crowned with gay and firagnml 
blossoms, to make the tedious journey seem less 
irksome; those thick trees, that bar your wan* 
dering view, are dressed in a soft verdure that rer 
Ueves your eye, and enables it sometimes to take a 
better glimpse through the branches on objects that 
it could not dwell upon till it becomes stfpnger. 
Beneath a cypress lay a gloomy philosopher, who 
called out, in a dismal tone, *' IVboever.yoa are« 
foolish passengers, know your own misery: it Is 
impossible to have any rational enjoyment in thisi 
yonr despicable state : banish the thought of ^om^ 
fort. You are a parcel of wretches : to be happy is 
note of your business ; to be cheer&iLis an absturdv 
ity. These blossoms are transient as the aprlng} 
those Tile fruits you gather as yon pass along ovghl 
not to detain your attehtipn one momcat finom 
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thow geni that glitter ou yoar heads, which an 
jmr ODlr real treiunre. .TliMe wretched Tniu, 
what are thejr?" " They are what sapport at fron 

one state to another," said a plain man, who 
pasled by; " and our BCock of gems U gTBihtallj 
tttctcaatng if we keep bat Bteadllj' \a the right path, 
and gentlj and putiently remore the lhoni( and 
hrlen that moleat ua aa we move towards the 
Coontry of diamoDdE.*' Immediatety my rtttrit 
tronnported me into a fair. Long streets of botitbl, 
croulng each other at right angles, formed very re- 
gnhur sqnares, of which some were handsome and 
Mme lery ugly, from the ditfereut gtraciares of the 
booths. Sereral market. women were carrying away 
bundles and baskets marked with the names oif 
the rariODS proprietors, i met a bag of a Teiy un- 
toward look, bent almost double with the weight 
of years, her brow wrinkled, and her compleiiDn 
weather-beaten. The sight of her displeased me, 
but she \ms not to be avoided, " Here," said ihe, 
offerlDg me a filtby basket, covered at t)ie top wilb 
thoi-ns, " talie your parchase, and malie mocb of 
it." " My purchase," said I, steppiuf hack. 
" Nay," said she, " even take it ;" and fluog U at 
my head. But, as she turned away, a smile, that 
began to brighten on her solemn fiice, discovered to 
tne that she was the good fairy Experience. I Ht 
dowD with the cncouragemeet this discovery gave 
me, and t>egan to examiUE her basket. The tbonu 
it was covered with cost me a good deal of time to 
disentangle, and l;^e them out with safety to my 
Angers, but I recollected them distinctly every one 
to be such as bad perplexed me and torti my 
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clothes as I passed along the narrow path, an^ 
which one by. one 1 had gently broken off the 
jMraghs while I pursued my journey. These wer^ 
the very individual thorns and briers ; and, while I 
was wondering how they should come to be so coir 
lected, I came to tlie bottom, where I found a royf 
of inestimable pearls, equal in number to the briers^ 
large, even, round, and of an exquit»ite polish.- Be- 
side them lay a scrap of paper with these words 
written on it : 

** Philosophy and evenness of temper are pe&rls, 
which we purchase at the price of those vexatiohs 
^ud crosses in life, that occur to us every day. 
Nothing in this world is to be had for nothing. 
Every difficulty we surmount is the purchase of 
some advantage. Go through the fair, and see," 

I perceived a good genius standing near me, and 
desired him to be my cicerone. We went through 
the booths, and examined the purchases. Here the 
coin paid down for health and ease, and freedom 
from perplexity, was stamped with care and pru- 
dence : there the copper money of mere plodding 
persev:erance was the price of wealth, honour, 
learning, and accomplishments. In one place there 
was. a:6ort of Monmouth-street, where people were 
bartering, old bad habits for new ones, every way 
more becoming, but seemed to think their bargidns 
very hard ; and the very article of fitting them . on' 
occasioned such a variety of wry faces, as would 
have given great diversion to a grotesque painter. 
It was a melancholy amtisement to see how people 
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mistook in the ralue they set apon things, hour 
often they passed by, with a slighting ^r, ihmt , 
goods, which at first they might hare had for a 
trifle; and never Icnew the worth of tliem tifl they 
-were engaged to other bidders, or the price raised 
very high, or themselves, perhaps, gone so hr off 
before they took the fancy of returning, that tliey 
could not find their way back withont a guide ; and 
in the whole place there was but one guide to be 
met ^th, and she of so forbidding an aspect, and 
so disagreeable a conversation, as made her a very 
nndesinible companion. She severely reproved their 
folly, and obliged them to throw away the bargidns 
on which they had most set their heart, and then 
led them back to the fair, by a rough roond-altout 
way, to buy those they had formerly slighted : by 
the time they had got there she began to wear a 
gentler aspect, and they found so much advantage 
in the change of their purchases, that, notwith- 
standing all her rude treatment, they acknowledged 
Repentance as a very useful friend. 

Leisure, I found, was a metal, that proved more 
or less valuable according to the image stamped 
upon it ; and, as I saw -what admirable curiosities 
it purchased in the hands of good managers, I was 
quite provoked to see what quantities of it were 
flung away: but this was nothing. I saw many 
fine people throw away handfuls of diamonds, that 
they might have their fingers at liberty to catch 
Ikitterflies. 

In some parts of the fl^r every hody seemed to 
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be playiug at cross purposes : the most ratnable 
gems were squandered away for trifles, which yet 
they could iiot purchase, and trifles oflered for 
jewels Qf the highest price. I saw my friend Fosco^ 
the antiquarian, among a multitude of the same 
class, who brought such a quantity of time and 
industry as would have purchased any thing in the 
whole place, and poured it out before a cabinet of 
copper coins, which still, after all, wanted one or 
two of being perfect. I saw others of gayer ap- 
pearance buy a shadow, a flower, a feather, at sUU 
a higher price. At last, to my infinite vexation, a 
less shadowy figure stood before me, and a summons 
to attend some visitors that were just alighted, pit- 
an end to my reverie. 
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On mtr CapacUtf for Pleasure, 

There is a magnificeDce in nature lilte that of some 
samptuous feast : t^e. objects of our eiijoyment are 
multiplied infinitely beyond our capacities of enjoy- 
ing ^ and there is something in, the human mind 
perpetually dissatisfied with its present advantages, 
because it cannot take in every thing at once. Lilce 
silly children, possessed of all within our reach, we 
cry for all we see. 

The desires of our nature so vast, and its capa- 
cides so bounded, are demonstrations of a being in 
its infancy here, and to be perfected hereafter. But, 
having traced this uneasy sentiment, this perpetual 
craving, to its natural source, we should from thence 
learn to suspend its force during our present state ; 
and when once we knovr at what sort of enjoy- 
ments we, can arrive, and how vainly we strive to 
go farther, sit down contented with our lot, and 
try to make the best of it. Were this done as it 
should be, spleen would lose half its empire in the 
world : we should not be much mortified at finding 
ourselves tied down for a while to such childish 
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etSaa ft can posobly aflbrd is, and aroid diose 
eties which mitplaieed affections create^ Vio^ 

partialities must have' violent anttpathlet- to 
Qce them: those who set np to themselves 
I to worship, will, at the same titne, nUse to 
aselves hobgoblins to fear. We can seldom 

in our hearts to exalt one character v^thont 
essing another ; and we must generally have an 
ct of ridicule and disUke, as wdl as one of esteem 
admiration : nay, I am afraid, there are more 
rle who amuse themselves with seeing every thing 
burlesque and disagreeable light, than of- sudh 
ill take the psdns to be pleased with an amiable 
' of this fair world. We are most ingenious to 
out what is wanting or amiss in our situations ; 
how ready to overlook the other side ! What 
plaints of the scorching heat of summer, the 
hing cold of >vinter ! For some people no day 
ood enough, no place without its faults^ no 
pany without its failings. Alas, alas ! as if it 
& any thing new or unexpected, that this world 
lid be, in many things, deficient ; as If it were 
tK>f of genius to discover what it is a much 
er proof of good sense to |ias8 over ; and as If 
eeded quick eyes to discern the flaws in this 
;h cast of a globe! Who could ever expect It 
le all made of solid pearl, and polished to the 
lest lustre? Yet, such as it is. If we make 
best of ity we shall enjoy no small degree of 
liness. 

here is^ in every thing, a charm, a good that 
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eadi figure has an attitude^ an air, something 
graceful or grotesque t and so far is not ridiculous. 
Every kind of virtuoso has his darling attention^ 
and each one is the source of some pleasure un- 
known to the rest of the world. Why may not we 
shiure in them all? What a veneration has the 
•ntiqiiary for dust and mould ! how pleased is the 
eoUector of rarities with moths and shells ; nay, 
with what many of us should look upon as the re- 
Aise and deformities of nature ! lliese good people, 
as much as they despise one another, have, all of 
them, reason on their side, as far as it will carry 
them : but when, attached to one particular thing, 
we indulge our fondness to an extravagance, then 
ridicule comes in with a just reproof. But this !>«• 
longs only to the degree, to the immoderate fond- 
ness $ for, in some measure, every thing deserves a 
pleased attention : the flower, the butterfly, the 
shell, has exquisite beauty; the herb, invaluable 
use,* Every species of learning is an improvement 
to hnman nature ; and those of which the use is 
not obvious, may tend, perhaps, to important disco- 
veries yet unthought of: antiquity is truly vene- 
rable, its simplicity amiable, its annals instructive : 
modem refinements have their merit: the most 
trifling gaieties of social life exhilarate the heart, 
•nd polish the manners. One might as fairly num- 



• And this our life, exempt from public haunt/ 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sennonl in stones, and good in every thing. 

Shak8peart^9 Ai you Like 0, act 8. 
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On Reflection at the Soufce of Cheerfttbun. 

flow vain and how vexatioits U the Avtier of the 
MTorld ! Even I, who am sufficiently sensible^ per- 
li^ipfl too much so, to its pleasurftfaod anusemewt?, 
an find, after a Uttle while, my spirits qoite woa 
>at by them ; and learn, from a frequent experience, 
;hat reflection of the most serious sort is tbe only 
trie and lasUng souree of isheerfuluess. 

As most of our affections here take their decfiest 
dnge from the workings of imagination, so there 
ire, p^hajMH scarce 'any that will midntain their 
Cerri^ng shapes against the calm efforts of reason*: 
but, when amidst the hurry <rf a mixed aad varied 
scene, we g^ve them only now and then a tnuository 
i^oe, these airy i^aiitpms cast a gloom and borrar 
over our whole livefl : it is then that poverty aad 
palm and sickness, diigrace and disappointment, 
nay, satiety Itself, strike upon our unguarded lui» 
da In the most dieadfid manner; our hearts are 
filled with sorrow, and poured eat in ungiatefld 
ocnqplainings^ eoel reiectlon akme can disdatai 
these bugbears of ^ mind $ and to one wlM>:«Miik 
pwlMnds^ 10 far as oar bennded imdeiBtMidingi cito 
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comprehend, the vnWersal scbeme of Prondeooe, 
few of its particular dispensations will appear se- 
vere, while every present snffering Is OTfrbatauiced 
by a glorious futurity. 

How naturaUythe contemplation of what 48 mblt 
melancholy leads to the most enlivening hopes, 
may be seen in some, verses which I will insert 
here, and which flowed from a natural chain of 
thoughts, from the trifling, but gloomy incident of 
a bell tolling at midnight. 

• 

Hark I with what solemn toll the midnight bell 
Summons Reflection to her dusky cell : 
l^th leaden sound it dully strikes the tear. 
Bids Horror 'wake, and careless Fancy hear. 
Chill'd Fancy hears, with awfiil gloom oppress'd. 
Thus by the deep-felt wordless voice address'd : 

'Wake, mortal ! 'wake from Pleasure's goMen 
dream. 
The present gay pursuit, the fiitnre scheme $ 
The vain regret of hours for ever past ; 
^e vain delights in joys not made to last ; 
The vainer prying.into future days : 
Since, ere to-morrow's sun exerts its rays. 
My toll may speak them vain to thee. Thy fears. 
Thy hopes, thy wishes vain, and vidn thy tears. 
What then to thee, whose folded limbsr shall rest 
In the dark bosom of the sabled ch^st ; 
What will it then import to thee, if Fame, 
With flattering accents, dwells upon thy name. 
Or spurns thy dust ? .or if thy mouldering form. 
Safe from life's dangerous calm or dreadfiil storm, 
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Sleeps in the concave of a well-turn*d tomb. 

By marble Cupidamonrn'dy amid the gloom "^ 

Of some old abbey. Venerably rude. 

In Gothic pride ^ or in some solitude. 

Beneath the spreading hawthorn's' flowery shade, 

Crown'd with fresh grass and waving: fern, is laid ; 

Trod, in some public path, by frequent feet 

Of passing swains, or deck'd by violets sweet : 

I^^llneless, unheieded, till a future day 

Shall animate to bliss the I'^eless day? 

Or whether gaily pass'd thy festive hours. 
Bathed in rich oils, and crowc'd with blooming 

flowers ; 
Or pinch'd with want, and pined with wasting carie ; 
All joys, all griefs, alike forgotten there. 
The part well acted, gracious Heaven assign'd, > - 
If of the king, the warrior, or the hind, ' ' * 

It matters not : or whether deck'd the scene 
With pomp and show, or humble, poor, andrmean. 
The colouring of life's picture fades away. 
When to these shades succeeds a clearer day : 
The colouring partial Fortune blindly gave. 
Debased the imperial figure to a slave ; 
In glittering robes bade shapeless monsters glow. 
And in a crown concealed the servile brow. 
Perhaps, false lights on well-drawn figures thrown ^ 
Scarce cautious Virtue would her image own : 
But when the gloss of titles, wealth, and power. 
Of Youth's short charm, and Beauty's fading flower. 
Before Truth's dazzling sun shall fade away. 
And the bare out-lines dare the piercing ray ^ 
Then, if the pencil of thy life has traced 
A noble form, with full proportion graced; 

o2 
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A mod^ 4si that image Heaten hnprenM 
In the first thoughts of thy antainted 
Whatever the painttag Fortmio's hand bestow^ ; 
Whether in crimton folda thy garments flow'd. 
Or rags ungracefal o^er thy Umbs were throini> 
Tby every virtue ovariook'd, mknown $ 
An eye aUrjadging, an all-powerfiil haad 
The hqnnteonfl pallet shall at length command ; 
Beiect the ndons shape that shrinks away, 
S^pp'd of those robes that dress'd it onee so gKf, 
Exoose the imperfect form, if wdi design'id^ 
Wbaro the weak stroke betray'd the eailgiMiV 

mind; 
QMBt every oinament and every aid. 
On every foiling cast the proper shade^ 
And bid ench smiling Virtne stand ^d^llKfd i 
Improving every part with skill divine, . 
Till the iidr piece in fiOi perfejBtion shtee. 
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XXII. 



On the Emphj/mmU o/Li/e^ 

Way U it that almoi t all employments are so ttaV 
saUaftctory, and that when one hath passed a day 
of' common life in the best wayonecan^ it seems^ 
upon reflection, to be so mere a blank ? And what 
is the Qondusion to be drawn from so mprtiiyiif 
an obsenrat^u ? Certainly not any conclnsioD iii 
farour of idleness) for emptoyment, as sueby iaa 
very valuable thing : let ns have done ever so little, 
yet if we have done our best, we have the merit of 
hftviug been employed, and this moral merit is the 
only thing of importaoce in human life* 

To complain of the.iusignifieaney ofovremployT 
ments, is but another name for repining at that 
Piovideace, which has appointed to each of ns oar 
station : let ns but fill that well to the utmost of 
Qor power, and whatever it be, we shall find it to 
hav« duties and advantages enongh. 



B«t whence^ then, is this constant 
jof the hvman mmd ; thia restlessness, this per* 
.petaal aim. at something higher and better than^ in 
ifaQpfewnt state, it ever can Attida? Whoaoe, Int 
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from its celestial birtli, its immortal natare^ framed 
for the noblest pursuits and attunments, and, in dae 
time, to be restored to all this dignity of being, if 
It does but behave properly in its present humilia- 
tion? 

Be that as it wUl, there is something pi^nfial m 
this strong sense of worthlessness and meanness, 
that must make people of leisure and reflectioD 
pass many an uneasy hour: perha|>8y these is iio- 
ihing better fitted to wean us from life ; bst la 
doing thaty it by no means ought to hinder us fnm 
in4ustry and contentment. Every station^ every 
profession, every trade, has its proper set of em- 
ployments, of which it is an indispensable duty for 
. every person to inform himself with care, and 
to execute with patience, perseverance, and dili- 
gence« This rule of duty holds from the emperor 
to the artisan ; for though the .employments ' are 
different, the duty that enforces them is the same 
in all. Man Is bom to labour: it is theconditioa 
of his being; and the greatest cannot exempt him- 
self from it, without a crime. 

If we consider well, we shall find, that all em- 
ployments, in this transient scene, come pretty muck 
to the same nothingness. — The labours of those 
who were busy and bustling on this globe &ve or 
six hundred years ago— what now remains of them 
but the merit to the persons themselves, of having 
been well employed ? How many valuable books, 
the employment, and the worthy one, of whcde lives, 
have perished long ago with the very name of their 
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adthors! The strongest luonnmeuts of hnmati 
art and industry, obelisks, temples, pyramids, are 
mouldered into dust, and the brittle monuments of 
female diligence in pie-crust are not more totally 
lost to the world. To found an empire was enough 
to gain a sort of immortality ; yet the empires 
themselves have proved mortal.* 

There are certainly some employments of a noble 
and a happy kind, but in no degree answerable tp 
our ideas ; for the best we can do is most poor, 
whether we would improve ourselves, or do good 
to our fellow creatures, in comparison of the ca« 
padty of our mind in its original state, which 
resembles some vast Roman amphitheatre; that 
once contained myriads- of happy people within its 
ample round : defaced and ruined, it can now 
scarcely afford shelter from the sudden storm^ to a 
fiew silly shepherds.^ 



-Empires die. Where now 



The Roman? Greek ? They stalk an empty name I 
Yet few r^^rd them in this useful light; 
Though half our learning is their epitaph. 

Young' f Night JTiaugfUti ix. 
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XXIII. 



On Jtesignation to the fFitt ofProMince, 

It IB too common for persons who are perfectly 
cimvinced of the duty of patience and cheerfiil re^ 
aignation under great and severe trials, in which 
the hand of Providence is plainly seen, to let them* 
selves' grow fretful and phuntive under tittle veaou 
tions and slight disappointment!^ as if their sub- 
missUm in one case gave them a right to rebel in 
another : as if there was something meritorious in 
the greater sufferings, that gave them a claim to 
fiUl indulgence in every trifling wish of their heart ; 
lad* accordingly, they will set their hearts most 
violently upon little relieft and amusements, and 
eonnpltta and^pity themselves grievously if they 
ure at any time denied* 

All this is building on a folse foandailoK : the 
MUne gracious Providence, that sends real affllrtions 
only for our good, wUl, we may be absolutely sore^ 
affiard us such supports and rdieft under them i^ 
arc needftil and fit ; but It will not anoomiiiodalf 
ttielf to our idle haaionr. 

To be happy, we must ^pend for our bapj^neis 
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on him alone, who is able to give it : we mut not 
lean on human props of any kind ; though when 
granted us, we may thankfnlly accept and make 
use of them ; but always with caution, not to lay so 
much weight upon them, as that the reed, bioken 
under our hand, may go into It and pierce it. 



On the loss of a friend, we must not say^ 7%af and 
ihat person, this and that amusement shall be my 
relief and support: but — To Provideni56 I imut 
submit — Providence vnll support me in what way it 
sees proper. — ^The means on which I must depend, 
under that, are a careful and cheerful perfonnanee 
of, and an acquiescence in whatever is my doty: 
I must accommodate myself to all its appointments} 
and be they health or languor ; a dull or an active 
and gay life; a society agreeable to my fancy, or 
one that is not, or none at all-— if I do but endea- 
vour to keep up this right disposition, and behltve 
accordingly, nothing ought to make me melancholy 
or unhappy, nothing can, nothing shall. Forward 
beyond this life, in this case, I not only map, hot 
ought to look with joy and hope, with cheerfnlneas 
and alacrity of spirit : forward in this life, it is not 
only painful, hat faulty, to look either with anxiety, 
or with self-flattering schemes. Yet on this pre- 
sent scene, from day to day, and forward, so far ai 
is necessary to the duty of prudence, I may look 
with a smile of content and gratitude ; for every 
day has something, has inimmerable things, good 
and cheerful in it, if I know but how to make the 
best of it. 



ON RESIGNATION. 



m 



In a change of situation, think not, like a child,/ 
of the toys yon leave, and the toys yon shall find 
to make yon amends for them : all play-things are 
brittle : think not, like a grazing animal, that 
yon hare chan|^ed one pasture for another; and 
shall graze on this or that herb here mth delight : 
"Tlie herb withereth, the flower fadeth" every 
where. But think like a reasonable creatnr&r-'rhis 
change was appointed for me : acquiescence is my ' 
duty; duty must be my support. Yet I know, 
such is the condescendence of Infinite Goodness, 
ttuht I shall have many a slighter relief and agree- 
ablettess thrown in ; hut these are, by the by, not 
to be redconed on before-hand, nor to be grieved 
for if they fall or intermit. 
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XXIV. 



On the Happiness derived from Society 4 

What are my ideas of bappiness ? Kegative ones 
present themselves first : a freedom from guilt— 
from self-dislike — from fear — from veKation — ^froia 
laogoor^^rom pain — from sorrow. 

The joy of early yoath and early mom log, thai 
is, vigour and capacity for continual improvement, 
and a long space before one to exert them in, with 
a variety of new and noble objects. — But, alas ! how 
am I fitted for this, who have acquired such strong 
habits of loitering indolence — lost all power of •{»• 
plication? 

Therefore application — a Mhit of it, ought to be 
re-acquired, though the objects of it here are lookc4 
upon with the indifference they so highly deserve. 

The approbation and protection and guidance of 
the good, wise, amiable, and great — ^hew much have 
I undeservedly experienced of that, even here!. 
But mixed with a painfnlness, and degree of 
suspicion, from fe^ngthat /am nothing, and have 
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no claim to it ; and that the best of them are hut a 
degree above nothing ; are fallible, and may be de- 
ceived in me, or mislead me ; are mortal, and mnit 
forsake me, and leave me. — ^But look higher, and 
there b a power that can make us what it will, and 
goodness that wills our happiness, and wisdom that 
can folly fit ns for it ; and msjesty and amiaUe* 
ness— no expression can reach the ideas that fOl 
the sonl in this contemplation and hope. Total 
solitade, in the enjoyment of thoughts like theae, 
seems to me high hap[nness.^-But the cormptiUe 
body would soon press down the mind ; the ex- 
hausted spirits would sink into wretchedness ; and 
there would be a self-reproach for the neglect of 
social duties. There will be duration enough for 
all, hereafter, and strength for every various exer- 
tion. There are some poor pleasures here, whidi 
are only such, because the mortal frame requires 
them, as it does food and sleep : these are what 
one calls relaxations, amusements, trifles that un- 
bend the mindf and vary its ideas agreeably : the 
sight of gay flowers or sunny landscapes ; the song 
of birds ; the sportings of innocent imagination in- 
some trifling book ; the gaieties of young animals^— 
I am very thankful for these in their season ; but 
past the moment when they are necessary, the land- 
scape soon fades, if seen by one's self alone ; and 
the book gives quite another kind of delight. If 
read in a society that are equally pleased. The 
agiosement of animals is from seeing them happy; 
and all this tends to promote right dispositions, as 
the contemplation of beautiful objects and sweet 
sounds raises the mind to grateful adoration. 
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, The mortal pleasure I can the least know bow to 
lay out of my ideas, is the sweet forgetfalness of 
quiet and refreshings sleep— la great blessing here: 
but only here, where there are cares, and fears*, 
and follies to be forgot : but if not indulged beyoiid 
needful refreshment, it ought, surely, while we are 
here, to be accepted with humble thankfulness. 

The joys of society, are, of all others, most mia6d 
with pain ; yet, where all are perfect, and where all 
are "happy, how sublime must they be ! Alas, niy 
great, my continual f^lure is in social duties! 
Why ? Because I am almost continually in society. 
In solitude, one has nothing to do but to cherish 
good and pleasing dispositions : in society, at every 
unguarded moment, bad and painful ones break out, 
and fill one with shame, remorse, and vexation. 
Selfishness shows its ugly head: little contradic- 
tions excite vehemence of temper, to put out its 
daws : talkativeness prates away the inestimable 
hours, without use or pleasure : even good humoar 
and easiness of temper must be restrained and 
mortitied, else they lead to criminal negligence and 
destructive extravagance. The justest affections 
must be regulated, else they tie down the heart tqp 
mnch : on the contrary, justice and gratitude m^ 
mand often that our kindest affections should be 
excited and expressed where natural temper and 
inclinatioii do not prompt them. We ought, with 
the strictest eye of justice, to distinguish right and 
wrong in characters, and yet, with the tenderest 
charity, to overlook and compassionate ten thousand 
lesser faults and disagreeablenesses. 
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Ill short, the life of aodety is the Uh of ooDrtnc, 
unremitting Biortifioatloa and self-deniaL Iti»tidl 
iluit makes the only luefiil hardship of tho doisier } 
not the fntings, halr-dothSy watdiiogs^ and M^ 
j^nes. But it is really still harder in nndotanrai 
society. To keep- the mind in ri|^t fisMM^anU 
ten thousand iutermptions ;. to be reg«lar>aDd ^ 
ligeuty without the possibility of any settled plan; 
to spread dieerfnlness when one is not pleased; to 
support it in one's self when others are dtjetbiir^ 
and a sad look or a sad word from those I lofe^ 
staki my heart, as a good word and a sn^le niaei 
it instantaneoQsly« 

But far, far better than the cloistered mles of 
man's foolish and arbitrary invention, the life of 
society, with all its self-denials, is the appointment 
of the Almighty,: every individaal of homan Uh 
dety is ennobled and endeared by its relation to 
him ;. for the meanest of these Christ died : onriofs 
to each other, to every one of each other, is the 
proof required of our bdng lus disdplcs. 

Selfishness, therefore, must be continually over- 
come, except where some real harm or great pab 
may be avoided by very slight inconvenience ; and 
then it should not be cunningly contrived, bat 
openly requested ; and if granted, accepted as a fa- 
vour, or the refhsal cheerfully acquiesced in. 

But, in other respects, how can we do good? 
Follow, as God's proi-idence leads, each in his sta^ 
tioD, within his bounds and within his cappdty. 
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Above all, keep up cheerfuloess and good hmnour : 
an air of -dissatisfaction is donbly fiaulty ; it belies 
your eternal hopes, and disheartens all aronnd you. 
— ^But conversation is so empty, so usele88.-«-Keep 
it peaceable and innocent, at least. Restrain talk- 
ativeness in yourself, that you may think a little 
how to introduce somewhat useful; but do not 
strive too much. Mere good humour is verp use- 
ful ; it tunes the mind. Do, in every thing, the best 
you can ; and trust in better merits that it shall 
be accepted. Look forward to the conversation of 
angels and perfected spirits ; of those whom you 
have loved, and who have loved you amidst all your 
mutual imperfections here: tJ^ere will bejiothing 
but joy and eternal improvement : all joined in 
executing the divine vriU, and dwelling on its 
pnuses : no more fear of sorrow or parting ; no 
more doubts and jealousies of yourself; no ansie- 
ties for them : all fixed and secure. Of past sor- 
rows and frailties vnW remain only the everlasting 
gratitude of those who have been relieved and for- 
given: each to other, in their due degrees; all 
supremely, to their God and Sariour ! 
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XXV. 



On Trtut in Providence. 

This is a day * I have cause to bless : let no glooluy 
thought come near it. But can I keep out of niy. 
mind the thought of such a friend as I so lately 
had, with a whole train of ideas attending that 
thought? No, undoubtedly: but let me think 
of that friend, and regulate those ideas, as I ought. 
Let me, with humble joyful gratitude, consider in 
how many excellent beings I have the interest of 
an affectionate and beloved frieud. Glories of the 
world ! I look down upon you ; my happiness, mj 
boast, are of a higher kind. 

These friends are, at present, far separated from 
one another, but all happy ; and, in a bleSsed here- 
after, I am permitted humbly but joyfully to hope/ 
that we shall all be eternally re-united. What mii^' 
tual gratulations, what tender reoillectioiis must 
attend that re-union ! An^ O, wh^t unspeakable 
gratitude and adoration to him, through ivhoae 
blessed redemption that lailUfv ^nall be attiUned, and 
*' this mortal put on immortality r* Thie Mi 

* Probably h« btrth'day. 
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\inDian heart can bardly bear the tni 
Ihonght. This Idea La too Tait ^^j 
yet tt is not a teirj vliioD, bnt a Kteadfi 
trutb. 

Far Bwajr, then, aU meUOchDlf appr^; 
deatli, of pain, of parting, mere ihadowv 
For wbat it fain ?— An boor «f trial, tl 
i»rfettlk,[iatieDce,anaibrUnide. What 
— lie entntice spon onr reward, the e 



r Uith. Wh 
ing ?~«ore bitter in lt«elf than doatb, 1 
leares nt deatitnte of osr deaitM npf 
state nberein vre teao to need then mo 
then, as the gerereat pirin, b the nobleat i 
an we not eare that w« are in the hands 
lifal Ood, whose ererj' attritmte I« engaj 
BO more upon ua than, onr own hith ant 
cere eudeaTonn eoDcnniog, he will em 
bear, to triomph over I 

We are bom ioto thli werld poor be^ 
tuci; bat parent!, Mendi, pralecfort, 
rided, to conduct n* ap to nattnritf. A 
doQB Providence worki bj wbat rarlety < 
menttitKesfit; bntfithutmmentaltnei 
and never can want. Ttm feeds of good 
grow Tip with OB) at leait, the enera; 
tares BO early, tbat they toon overtalie 
To root out tbe one, and to cberlah the 
the bnsineBB of life. What Is it to na 
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tbe barve»t vouchsafes to do this, since our great 
concern is only that it be efibcluaUy done ; and tKea 
we are well assured that be ** will gather the wheat 
into his gamer ?" 

He who has given the former rain in its season, 
will not deny the latter rdn also to the diligent 
and pious husbandman. Where a merciful Provi- 
dence has remarkably blessed the eafUer part of life, 
the well-dii^Kised heart need not fear that the latter 
years of it shall be left destitute t every fit support 
and guidance shall be provided ; nay, every comfort 
and delighty that contradicts not tome still kinder 
intention or more important lum. 

Sufferings belong to human . natore : of theae, 
some persons have a larger, some a lighter share, 
and this indiscriminately, in some measure, to had 
and good. This appointment is for wise reasons, 
some of which even our poor shallow understandings 
can trace. But the good are assured that they shall 
never want any necessary support under their mU 
ferings; and to know that they are liable to them, 
is one appointed trial of their faith, of their sub- 
mission. A true Christian knows that all these 
things shall finally work together for his good; 
why then should he dread any of them ? 

But when these sufferings are actually present, 
how must they be supported ? — Cheerftdly. To those 
who know that all is, on the whole, well, every 
passing day brings its amusement and relief; and 
let these be thankfully accepted: those who are 



Wbile contlnned in hni 
•eire a aodable, a friend; 
•lAcUonate . remembraNce 
ttntond alregdjr iato a hig 
letoor acdre love be eserti 
traTelleri { and let it be o 
enabled, to lead many alon 
happy mansioDs. ThiB.at 
only work we are fit for : 

OH?. 

" Be gJad, O ye righlei 
Lord, for a good aod plea 
thankfiil!" 
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XXVI. 



On the Necessity of Innocent Amutemeni^ 

Amusement is useful and laudable, not when it 
draws the mind from religious subjects (in this 
view the world uses it, and is destroyed by it,) btit 
when it takes the thoughts from such sorrows as 
are merely temporal and imaginary, and so rbfits 
them for that better employment, which, witho\it 
this harmless medium, they could not so soon or 
so well have resumed. The idle mind flies im- 
provement as its enemy, and seeks amusement as 
Its end: the Christian heart has but one home, 
one joy, one pursuit. But frpm this home it is too 
often detained ; from this joy it is too often shut 
out ; in this pursuit it is too often hindered by the 
frailty of human nature, the necessary attentions 
and engagements of life, the attachments of affinity 
and friendship. 

On this side eternity cares and sorrows will be 
felt, in some degree, by the best ; but the Chris- 
tian, who knows that it is his absolute duty to rejoice 
and give thanks' in every thing, indulges not those 
gloomy hours, nor wilMly harbours one melan- 
choly thought. Yet striving with such thoughts \n 
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cau un ni]i uiungli 
their prcKnt TUD anilet; or dnfnl regt« 
tbaokfol contemplation of s gractoiu Citi 
Redeemn'- 1^'^ employnieDt, thU compa 
calli my prCEcat attention troia anljecti 
wish to pursue, though it puriaes them to 1 
this dull and onedifjing compauj, tbia < 
trifllpg employmeat, is, in the order of Pro 
a kind remedy to upbend my mind, and 
' restore its strength. As lach, I will thi 
accept tt, and cheerfnlly tarn mjKlf to It ; 
aw abMOt in mmpany, Iliad better be alo 
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soul is eqaally wasting its strength in earnest 
thought and melancholy recollection^ and my ap- 
pearance discredits the cause of religion. 

These are the reasons that make it a duty to 
open the mmd to every innocent pleasure, to the 
admiration of every rural ohject, to harmless plea- 
santry and mirth, to such a general acqusuntance 
with arts and sciences, trades and manufactures, 
books and men, as shall enable us to attend to, 
and to be amused, in some degree, with every 
scene, and with every conversation. There is just 
the same pride in resolving that our minds' shall 
be always employed pn the stretch, as in imagining 
that our reason is a competent judge of all sub> 
jects : human frailty and imperfection alike forbid 
both. The Israelites gathered their manna from 
day to day ; so should we our temporal pleasures 
and comforts, and trust him to provide for to- 
morrow who supplied us yesterday. When through 
eagerness and fondness of mind, we hoard up, by 
anxious schemes and wishes, a portion for our- 
selves, it breeds but corruption. Only in the ark 
can it be laid up safe. 
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